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Novel Boots and Shoes, 


‘We give illustrations of several novel styles of Ladies’ 
Boots and Shoes, now in the Paris Exposition, which are 
marvels in the way of workmanship. The first is a very 
elegant purple-velvet ‘‘ bottine,” bordered with albatros and 
secured with pearl buttons, the top being ornamented with a 
bow and tassels. The mext is of Bismarck satin, the “talons 
Louis Quinze” being cgvered with the same material ; the top 
of this “ bottine” is fringed with jet drops and ornamented 
with a black-lace bow embroidered with jet beads, and hay- 
ing a large jet button in the centre. Of the two shoes, the 
upper ‘one, which has the toes curved up, is of light-brown 
Heather, the high heels being covered to correspond; across 
tthe instep is a broad strap, with a small blue bow and steel 
buckle in the centre; the shoe itself, together with the strap, 
iis bordered with a ruche of blue ribbon. The “‘soulier Louis 
‘Quatorze is in scarlet leather, with tall black heels. The 
front is ornamented with a large scarlet-velvet and white-lace 
bow. The black edge of the sole of this shoe is embroidered 
over with a delicate white interlacing pattern. The “*botte 
sport” of black kid is bound and stitched with mauve silk, 
and has oxydized silver buttons up the side with dogs’ heads 
in high relief, ahd mauve heels, The collar of mauve satin is 
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HOME TOILETTES. 


ornamented with a couple of medallions, also in oxydized 
silver, comprising a dog’s and a horse’s head divided by a 
huntsman cap and whip, and connected by festoons of chains. 
The remaining boot, of black kid, is trimmed up the front 
and round the top with marten’s fur. 


Home Toilettes. 

Fig. 1.—Gored dress of Bismarck poplin. Skirt cut with a 
small train, and trimmed up the front with satin rouleaux, or 
piping, plaited, of a somewhat darker shade than the dress, 
and in the back with bias folds of the same satin, fastened 
at the ends with jet buttons. Waist and coat-sleeves trimmed 
with satin folds and rouleaux, to match the skirt. 

Fig. 2.—Gored dress of pear] velours, trailing slightly, with 
peplum of the same material. A long sash of pearl silk is. 
fastened at the right side, and falls nearly to the bottom of 
the dress. The sash and peplum are trimmed with silk fringe, 
with tassels on the lappets of the peplum and on the waist, as 
seen in the illustration. The skirt, waist, and coat-sleeves 
are trimmed with bias folds of pearl satin. 

Fig. 3.—Dress and peplum of violet silk, trailing slightly, 
and trimmed with violet cord, fringe and tassels, and jet 
beads. The trimming is put on the skirt to simulate an 
over-skirt. The peplum is closed in front. 
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NOVEMBER. 


Ovr in the woods the lonely trees 
"f'oss and moan in the autumn wind, 
For the birds have flown far over the seas, 
And they are left behind. 


Bare and cold in the twilight dun, 
‘They pine for the light of summer eves, 
When the gulden rays of the setting sun 
Shone through their glowing leaves. 


Far away o'er the pu hills 
The little moon is bing the skies, 
And a faint gleam over the water thri 
Where her trembling radiance lies. 


The flowers are dead, and the birds-are flown, 

"And the wind blows cold from the chilly sea, 

And I think of the days that are dead and gone, 
That will never come back to me. 


But the flowers will bloom again in spring, 

And the birds ily home from over the seas, 
And, nestled in sweet green leaves, will sing 
"Ail day to the happy trees. 


And somewhere, deep in this heart of mine, 
Under the sorrow, and care, and pain, 
Waiting for April suns to shine, 
For April clouds to rain, 


Lies a little Hope, like a violet, 
Ready to bloom with the other flowers; 
And over the grave of my old regret 
Springs a dream of brighter hours. 
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&& Ladies in the Country will be supplied gra- 
tuitously through the mails with the Firsy Six 
NUMBERS OF HARPER’S BAZAR upon written ap- 
plication to the Publishers. 

K®” Single Subscribers to HARPER’S Bazar will 
be supplied from the beginning tothe end of the 
year 1868, which will complete the first Volume, 
Sor the yearly price of Four Dollars. 





WARM CLOTHING. 


HE popular notion that the body receives 

warmth froth the covering, whatsoever it 
may be, that is put upon it, is, according to'sci- 
ence, an error. All the heat we have is of our 
own making, and is the result of the perpetual 
combustion going on in us and every living ani- 
mal, The fat of what we eat, being chiefly car- 
bon, or charcoal, supplies the fuel, and the oxy- 
gen of the air we breathe may be considered the 
fire which burns it. Scientifically, however, it 
is the act of combination of these two elements 
—carbon and oxygen—which constitutes the 
combustion from which results the heat of our 
bodies, 

The only purpose of dress, apart from satis- 
fying the demands of decency and fashion, is to 
facilitate or prevent the escape of the natural 
warmth of the animal system. In summer we 
accordingly try to get rid of it, and in winter, 
on the contrary, we strive to retain it. The 
former is done by covering the body lightly with 
such materials as favor, and the latter by cloth- 
ing ourselves heavily with such textures as op- 
pose the passage of heat. The dress of sum- 
mer is accordingly of thin, close texture, ordi- 
narily white in color, and composed of cotton 
or linen, That of winter is of a thick, loose 
texture, generally black or dark, and made of 
silk and wool. ‘This, which is the result of the 
experience of ages, accords in every respect 
with the principles of science, 

Chemistry divides substances into conductors 
and non-conductors of heat. Tissues of close; 
thin texture, such as cotton and linen, are good 
conductors, and thus are suitable for summer 
dress, as they conduct away or carry off rapidly 


the warmth of the body. Thick, loose textures,’ 


made of wool or silk, are, on the other hand, 
non, or bad conductors, and do not conduct 
away or carry off rapidly the animal heat, and 
are thus adapted to clothing the body in winter. 

Dr. Franklin’s experiment proves that color 
has a decided intluence upon the absorption of 
solar heat. He spread several pieces of cloth 
of varied tinis upon the snow exposed to the 
warmth of the sun, and found that the snow be- 
neath the black melted the most rapidly, and 
that below the white the least so. Whenever 
the wearer is exposed to the rays of the sun he 
will find a black dress hotter than a white one. 
Jn winter, accordingly, he will do well to choose 
the former, and in summer the latter. 

Tue make as well as the material of the dress 
has a great deal to do with its warmth. The 
atmosphere is the worst of all conductors of 
heat. Accordingly a loosely-made garment, 
Which in its varions folds incloses an abundance 
of air, must necessarily be a greater obstacle to 
the escape of the warmth of the body than a 
close-fitting dress. The non-conducting power 
of woolen and other loose fabrics is mainly ow- 
ing to the large interstices of the tissue being 
tilled with air. 

A loose dress is, moreover, warmer because it 
adinits of the free circulation of blood, while a 
tight one impedes it by constricting the vessels, 
and thus hindering that free supply of the ele- 
ment essential to keeping up the brisk combus- 
tion upon which depends the due heating of the 
body. 


Winter clothing, then, to be warm, should be 
of thick, loose texture, as cloth, flannel, and 
other woolen stuffs, dark in color; and of a cut 
so flowing that it may embrace within its folds 
stratum upon stratum of non-conducting air, 
and so Joose as not to piuch any where, what- 
ever may be the motion of the body. 





SPARE THE ROD. 


‘*C\ PARE the rod, and spoil the child,” says 

Solomon, which the severe interpret to 
mean literally the laying on of the birch, the 
rattan, and the cat o’ nine tails, but which the 
amiable explain as having merely a figurative 
signification, These humanely: say that the 
wise King understood by the. rod a symbol of 
discipline, and in advising that it be not spared 
in the bringing up of the young meant that they 
were not to be treated with too much indulg- 
ence. We confess ourselves in favor of the 
less rigid interpretation, and as altogether op- 
posed to the use of physical violence in any 
form whatsoever. : 

A resort to the rod is the most impotent con- 
clusion of discipline. It is a confession of the 
want of that moral power which the superior in 
authority should always possess over the subor- 
dinate. It is the exercise of a physical might 
which is sure to leave with those who may feel 
its weight a sense of wrong and oppression. 
Nothing could be more fatal to the affectionate 
relations which should always exist between pa- 
rent and child, pupil and teacher, and which 
are so necessary to make the one patient and 
the other docile. 

A resort to the rod, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, is merely an excuse for laziness 
or impatience. Without energy or persever- 
ance to pursue a systematic course of moral 
training, the parent or teacher avails himself 
of the ready resource supplied by his superior- 
ity of muscle, It is so easy to raise an arm or 
wield a stick! The mere brutal force of man’s 
nature gives that power, and to use it does not 
even require premeditation. It comes with the 
flash of anger; for the instinct to wound ac- 
companies the irritation of the human as it does 
that of other brutes. The blow is doubtless the 
easier process, and not a disagreeable one to 
the administrator; for it may be made to fall 
very heavy on the weak without much est of 
effort to the strong, and affords a sensible re- 
lief to the pressure of passion. If it were only 
effective in its purpose the use of it might be 
conceded to the parent and teacher for its evi- 
dent facility of application and the gratification 
it seems to give them. But it is not effective. 
Virtue and learning to be pursued must be 
loved, and we are yet to learn that the associ- 
ation of the painful and disagreeable—and to 
the child the rod, the birch, and the cat o’ nine 
tails are probably both, however enjoyed by 
those who apply them—is favorable to strength 
of attachment. 

The moral and intellectual discipline, of the 
child is certainly no easy matter, and the sooner 
the parent or teacher makes up his mind to it 
the better it will be for all. He should under- 
stand that it is not the summary process of a 
blow given in a spasm of passion, but a serious 
business, requiring time and patience. 

The use of the rod begets an awe of the pa- 
rent which never leaves the child, so that when 
he advances in life, if he becomes superior to 
fear, he yet feels toward father or mother a re- 
serve which prevents that intimate companion- 
ship which is the best safeguard of youth against 
the dangers of the world. 

It is not safe to trust the strong with the 
power of exercising their animal force upon the 
weak, Parents, though controlled by all the 
supposed influence of natural affection, have not 
seldom perverted this claimed privilege to a vio- 
lence which has even resulted in death. How 
much greater, then, the risk of trusting the 
teacher, who has not, and does not profess to 
have, a love for his pupils!’ In France there is 
a law which forbids the application of physical 
violence to the child under any pretext whatso- 
ever, and the rod is not only thus banished from 
every school throughout the empire, but from 
every home but the most brutalized. The use 
of it is regarded. as the practice of any other 
gross vice. The relations between parent and 
child, teacher and pupil, are nowhere more ten- 
der, and their union more abiding, than in 
France. ° 

The law should interfere also in our country, 
and make it a penal offense for any teacher 
or other than a parent, and perhaps even for 
him, to raise his hand to a child. With the 
present license there is what must be considered 
by those even in favor of the rod excessive 
abuse. Those who were not supposed to be 

~crnel by nature, and who even have passed in 
the ordinary relations of life for benevolent men, 
have as teachers been guilty, unconsciously it 
may be, of the greatest inhumanity. A late 
learned professor, whose disposition is said to 
have been naturally kindly, issued, when mas- 
ter of a school, this edict: Zhe last five boys of 
the class at the end of each day’s lesson shall be 
caned. The fault, if a fault, was inevitable, and 
the penalty certain. Could the severe Draco 
himself ever have conceived so cruel a law as 
this? 











FLORA’S CASKET. 


§ es lady readers have, of course, never seen 
or heard of what the French, who are al- 
ways contriving the prettiest names for the nas- 
tiest things, call an “ Kini de Flore,” and which 
may be translated the ‘* Case,” or, more freely, 
the “‘ Casket of Flora.” It is not necessary to. 
explain how this ingenious contrivance was first 
revealed to us; but, having the thing at this 
present moment of writing in our possession, 
there can be fo more doubt of its existence 
than of our personal identity, 

Nothing could be more charming to look at 
than the exterior of this floral casket, covered, 
as it is, with a rich envelope of blue and gold. 
As the lid, evidently adapted to the delicate 
finger of woman, rises easily at the gentlest 
touch, there are disclosed three instruments. 
These have the look of so many pencil-cases. 


"They too, with their metallic gloss and brilliant 


damask of silver and gold, strike the eye agree- 
ably. Each one is distinguished by its especial 
color, ‘There is a silver, a scarlet, and a blue, 
Qn opening these there is seen in each that 
which has the appearance in every respect of a 
sharpened crayon, which ip the silver case is 
black, in the blue, blue, and in the scarlet, pink. 
The odor they diffuse, being a strong reminder 
of the barber’s shop, excites a suspicion of the 
presence of pomatum, which, on investigation, 
is found to be the chief component part, with a 
large admixture of coloring matter. Their pur- 
pose is manifest. They are implements for the 
painting of ladies’ fancy portraits by themselves. 
‘There are all the pigments necessary—the black 
for deepening the tint and lengthening the line 
of the eyebrow, the red for giving warmth and 
color to the cheek and lips, and the blue for 
heightening the cerulean’ arborescence of the 
veins, 

Our dames have no occasion, of course, with 
their natural stock of charms, to avail them- 
selves of these resources of art, notwithstanding 
Monsieur Poppinjay, of Paris, writes in letters 
of gold upon his £tui de Flore that it is indis- 
pensable pour la beauté de la figure—*“ indis- 
pensable for the beauty of the face.” As our 
countrywomen are above either the necessity or 
the artifice of painting themselves, it is puzzling 
to conjecture what these French boxes of pig- 
ment are used for in the United States, where 
there is said to be a large sale for them. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
A Better to Bionel Gans. 

N Y DEAR LIONEL,—Last week I had 
i occasion to write a letter to your friend 
and, I hope, mine, young De Boots, upon his 
conduct at the St. Nicholas Hotel in New. York, 
which he seemed to think was his own, with all 
the guests in it, to use or to abuse exactly as 
his serene highness might choose; and alkbe- 
cause he paid his bill and was a selfish young 
person. [ told him frankly that it was in vain 
to expect to be considered a gentleman—ex- 
cept by those’ who were not gentlemen—if he 
did not defer to the feelings of others. Why, 
my dear Lionel, I heard thé other day’a com- 
pliment to a woman—unless you deny that the 
truth can compliment, a casuistry upon which 
we will not now enter—which fairly matched 
the famous remark of Sir Richard Steele about 
the Lady Elizabeth Hastings, that ‘‘to love 
her was a liberal education.” 
tion fell upon a young married woman, whom 
we will call Rose Warner; and after a little 
while, during which several persons had praised 
her, a quiet man said, “‘ She doesn’t know that 
there is such a person as Rose Warner.” I have 
never heard a simpler or more beautiful tribute 
to the entire unselfishness of a human being, 
and if I said De Boots doesn’t know that there 
is any body but De Boots, I should have de- 
scribed him accurately. But, my dear Lionel, 
I deny that I should have described a genile- 
man. S 

I write to you this week, my young friend, 
because I know how greatly you admire De 
Boots—how you stvdy his dress, his manners, 
his personal appearance; how you share his 
admiration of his model, Mr, Tilbury, and be- 
cause I see that no model can be more ridicu- 


lous for you than the one you and De Boots | 


have chosen. It is easy to see that, although 
you have but a small salary, and must be close- 
ly occupied the larger part of your time in the 
counting-room of your worthy uncle, whose 
large family forbids you to expect any thing 
from him when—at a very remote period, I 
hope—he shall be called away; yet, notwith- 
standing all this, it is easy to see that you pro- 
pose to yourself to be a man of fashion and of 
pleasure. One day, at high noon, I met you 
in Madison Square, seated in Mr. Tilbury’s 
carriage, which he drove himself, four-in-hand, 
upon your way to the Central Park. Mr, Til- 
bury had liveried footmen, and the whole street 
stared at his gay equipage, which was simply 
absurd at that hour in this city, whatever it 
might have been in London or in any other 
foreign city. As for Mr. Tilbury himself, 
perched upon the-high box of his barouche, he 
looked like an inefficient coachman, Yet I 
know perfectly well, and so did every body 
else who saw the spectacle, that he thought he 


The conversa- . 


was showing New York ‘a thing or two.” So 
he was. But what kind of thing was he show- 
ing us? And Iam glad to say that you looked 
heartily ashamed, my dear young ftiend, as you 
ought to have looked. If you.had been en- 
gaged to any truly sensible young woman, and 
she had seen you pass, she would have told you 
in the evening that she perceived you did not 
wish to marry her. No young man upon a 
salary, who is engaged to a worthy and lovely 
young woman in the city of New York, and 
who means honestly by her and by himself, 
will go prancing to the Central Park at high 
noon with the Tilbury sgt. Of course he will 
have his enjoyment, he will have his reerea- 
tion, but at the proper time, my dear Lionel, 
and in the proper way. The horse-ears to the 
Park, if you please, in the afternoon or upon a 
holiday, or in.the carriage of some kind friend 
at an hour when you are properly released 
from business. * 

The truth is, that the men whom young fel- 
lows of your taste are disposed to emulate are 
the very men in the whole range of your ob- 
servation whose example you should avoid. 
You wish to indulge your social disposition and 
even your social genius, for you really have 
that, and you naturally look at the leaders. 
The leaders? The Chevalier Bayard—ah yes! 
The Chevalier de Grammont, or-Lord Sand- 
wich, or Mr. Tilbury—ah no! The Chevaliers 
and my Lord are long ago dead. But Tilbury 
is living and is a nuisance. He teaches people 
to spend money in a foolish way. He demoral- 
izes society. He erects false standards. He 
rules by gold and brass, ‘Tilbury is a confi- 
dence man. He prevails by “cheek.” And 
after stoutly resisting him for five or six years 
you find respectable people saying that they 
must succumb and allow Tilbury to visit them. 
Yet if Tilbury awoke to-morrow morning a poor 
man—gone the horses, dinners, yachts, sup- 
pers, parties of all kinds—you would never hear 
of him again. He succeeds neither by intelli- 
gence, by taste, by accomplishment, by wit— 
he succeeds by money merely. And yet all his 
money can not buy any thing better than horses, 
carriages, liveries, dinners, suppers, and a crowd 
of over-dressed people who eat his pé/és and 
laugh at the giver. My advice to you and to 
all young men and young women who really 
wish to buy their money’s worth is—beware of 
Tilbury! 

My dear Lionel, there are several persons 
who upon reading what I have written will think 
that 1 mean them. There are Mr. Phaeton, 
and Mr, Britzka, and Mr. Stanhope, and Mr. 
Dogeart, who will each ery, ‘*The miserable 
scribbler says Tilbury, but he. means me!” I 
do not mean them. I mean Tilbury. And she 
knows it perfectly well. Ie is not deceived, 
and when fe reads it he will know whom f 
mean, and he will also know that I am telling 
the truth. What is the truth? The truth is 
that Tilbury is a man who promotes the worship 
of money, and who feebly imitates the habits 
and life of Enropean high society. And very 
much wiser people than you, my dear young 
Lionel, follow him afar off, and delight to be 
seen with him and to be invited by him. I 
knew worthy people in the City of New York 
who think, it a fine thing to know Thomas Til- 
bury, and a desirable thing to go to his house to 
dinner! And those people will sneer at Thack- 
eray as a cynic, and think it horiblenot to 
so to church every Sunday, and lofiily despise 
what they call extravagance of opinion and ec- 
centricity of conduct! They think young Mr. 
Tyng ‘‘a very queer man,” because being an 
Episcopalian he preaches in Methodist pulpits. 
‘¢Qneer,” extravagant,” “eccentric,” why, 
my dear Lionel, these very people are funatics 
for the ‘Tilbury parties, for the Tilbury suppers, 
for the Tilbury set. Their extravagance would 
make the Regent Orleans blush, and their man- 
ners! I wish they were only ‘queer’ and 
“ eccentric.” 

What is the result of it all? Mothers edu- 
cate their daughters by the Tilbury ‘standard. 
The daughters marry smaller Tilburys. The 
sons, clerks upon salaries of fifteen hundred or 
two thousand dollars, ape the high Tilbury mod- 
el, and there is. a stupid, insane spending of 
money for which nothing is bought but de- 
moralization, disease, and disgust. Your cor- 
respondent, my friend, is an old gentleman. 
He has seen this same dull old routine for many 
andmanyaday. Heknew Mrs. Potiphar when 
she ruled society. And he has seen plenty of 
eager young fellows like you sit down to the 
ridiculous Barmecide banquet and feast upon 
wind. It leaves a dreadful” colic, my dear 
Lionel, and I advise you to sup elsewhere. If 
you haye asmallincome, live accordingly. That 
is good manners upon the great road of life 
where we are all traveling. If you have a 
small income, don’t hire a large house. Don’t 
go to Tilbury’s parties if you feel obliged to give 
parties in return. Wear coarse clothes, but 
have them neatly and tastefully made. Taste 
does not necessarily haunt the most expensive 
and fashionable tailors. Some of the worst 
coats I ever saw came from the most celebrated 
artists in New York. . After a time success has 
its perfect work. When a tailor has become 
| the king of fashion he makes his fashion stand 
| for every thing, and you pay the most money 
for the smallest satisfaction, I often imagine 
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the chef of clothes standing at some door or 
window in Broadway upon some brilliant morn- 
ing, and as the throng of his clients, young, gay, 
condemn-the-expense kind of gentry come filing 
along, I see him rubbing his hands with a 
superior air, and saying, blandly and boldly, 
‘¢'Tifese are our failures!” Sothey are. The 
youth don’t ask for a tasteful coat, they ask 
only for one of Chef’s coats.. And they get it, 
and they pay for it, But you, Lionel, and all 
sensible young fellows with slim purses, do you 
go and instead of letting Chef cut your coats 
cut him, Some of the handsomest coats in 
this city were made by men of genius in out-of- 
the-way streets. They are coarse garments, 
but they are neat and tasteful and cheap. 

Remember, my dear Lionel, that the mass 
of the inhabitants of this city live upon very 
much less yearly income than your salary. 
Heaven forbid that I should praise poverty! 
I know too many good and generous hearts 
which are sadly pinched, too many lives that 
ought to be free and flowing and-happy, which 
are embittered if not soured by the want of that 
generous elbaw-room which money gives. I 
know the value of money as well as the cashiers 
of all the National Banks or the Secretary of 
the Treasury himself. But if I will not praise 
poverty, neither will I sigh for riches. If I have 
a thousand a year, or ten thousand a year, I 
will try to live accordingly. ‘That is the very 
perfection of good-manners upon this great 
highway, the world. There is one phrase which 
few Americans are heroic enough to utter. 
They are brave in most ways, we all know, and 
I think I have even heard the same thing said. 
They are generous, frank, prompt—nobody shall 
say more, and nobody thinks better of them than 
Ido. But Cromwell had his wart, and King 
Alfred let the cakes burn; and the one phrase 
which the American can not easily say is, “I 
can not afford it.” Every excuse but that is 
readily given. But how many a Lionel—is it 
not true, my dear young friend ?—will tell a 
lie rather than say that he can not afford it. 

It is not very probable, at least I sincerely 
hope it is not, that you will be called upon to 
show your heroism upon such a terrible theatre 
as that upon which so many of our noblest young 
fellows have lately proved theirs; but you can 
be a hero, my good Lionel, all the same. You 
can vanquish De Boots. You can put Mr. Til- 
bury and his liveries and his insane squandering 
of money totally to rout. You can bravely wear 


coarse clothes, and live within your income at | 


whatever sacrifice. This will be a struggle for 
you; but, depend upon it, it will prove your 
quality as much as the charge at Balaklava or 
the immortal days in the Wilderness tested the 
heroes of those famous battles. Indeed, my 
dear young friend, if I were to give you in one 
phrase the secret of true comfort and peace of 
mind—a piece of concentrated experience as 
full of wholesome nutriment as a square inch 
of Burden’s essence of beef—I should say to 
you solemnly, ‘‘ Don’t do what you can’t afford 
to do.” And to that end try to discover a lit- 
tle better model than De Boots or Thomas Til- 
bury. Your friend, 
An Otp BacueEtor. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
N°? very decided change has as yet appeared 
IN jin bonnets. ‘The foundation of the bonnet 
is still very small; and it is the profusion of or- 
nament that gives the impression of increased 
size. The Fanchon is so universally becoming 
that all efforts to displace it have failed. It has, 
however, undergone some modifications. The 
front is much improved by a coronet; and the 
back, shorn of its point, passes straight over the 
chignon, and is finished by the graceful Spanish 
veil. ‘The Marie Antoinette style, and its varie- 
ties, are, however, of later introduction. ‘This 
shape has a more legitimate claim to be called 
a bonnet, as it has a regularly-defined brim 
and crown. The brim is usually pointed on the 
forehead, surmounted by a diadem, and flaring 
at the temples. Another shape, intended for 
very young ladies, fits close to the head with a 
straight front. It is pointed over the chignon, and 
is precisely the reverse of the remodeled Fanchon. 

FABRICS. 

Velvet and satin are the principal fabrics. A 
union of the two is seen in almost every bonnet. 
Velvet bonnets are trimmed with pipings or folds 
of satin, and those of satin with rosettes and 
scarfs of velvet. Uneut and royal velvet is 
brought out in all the favorite shades, Bismarck, 
Capucine, Sarde, or pearl color, Celadon, and 
blue-purple. ‘There avas a time when purple was 
sacred to our grandmothers. It is now worn by 
the gayest belle. A few bronzed and Italian 
straws of open pattern are seen, lined with a 
warm rich color of silk. The Grebe bonnets we 
have already described. Wide lapels of velvet, 
lined with satin and bound with a narrow bias 
satin or fringed at the ends, are handsome strings 
for velvet bonnets. An edge of blonde sometimes 
borders the strings. A gilt spray fastens them 
under the chin, relieving the wearer from the 
necessity of tying a bow of stiff ribbon that re- 
uses to be graceful. When narrow strings are 
worn they are of satin or gros grain ribbon, two 
inches wide. Squares of fine lace are thrown 
over velyet bonnets, and long barbes fall over 
the chignon. Blonde and point lace are used 
with the delicate shades of green and pearl color. 
Chantilly supplies the drapery to the deep rich 
colors, 





ROUND HATS. 


The round hat of this season is the merest 
apology for a hat, but with the present style of 
wearing the hair hats must be small in order to 
be becoming. The shape-is as small as can be 
worn, and the light trimming does not detract 
from its jaunty appearance. Low crowns and 
rolling brims prevail, shaped in a variety of ways. 
The brim may be depressed in front and back, 
or turned up at one side or behind, or reversed 
alike all round. High crowns, square and slant- 
ing, are displayed, but one seldom meets them 
on the street. Velvet, plush, and felt are the 
best materials. A few black and bronzed straws 
are worn, but Leghorn and crinoline are laid 
aside for the present. Astrakhan, sealskin, and 
chinchilla hats are made to wear with paletots 
of those furs. Scarfs of velvet and satin, trimmed 
with narrow pipings or folds, and fringed at the 
ends, depend from the back. Black velvet is 
trimmed with white satin piping, and white with 
black. In others there is a tendency to preserve 
one tone throughout the whole hat, all the mate- 
rials—yelvets, feathers, and lace—agreeing in 
color. Skating toquets are made of Astrakhan, 
otter, and chinchilla. For the promenade we 
have Hungarian hats of ermine and grebe. The 
turned-up brims of turbans are quite broad in 
front, sloping narrower toward the back. A 
pompon of feathers or a gilt spray is the only 
ornament. 


TRIMMINGS. 


It is the arrangement and variety of trim- 
mings that produce the novelties of the season. 
There are new feathers, new flowers, new laces, 
and new ornaments of jet, gold, and Roman 
pearl. Instead of willow feathers and long os: 
trich plumes, we have short ostrich tufts, silver 
heron feathers, the Swiss bird grebe, pheasants’ 
plumes, and prettier than all others, the delicate 
marabouts in tufts and fringes tipped with gilt 
and jet. The new velvet flowers are tastefully 
mingled with gilt. Velvet leaves are veined 
with gold, and thistles of downy marabouts are 
covered with a filagree net-work. Scarlet ber- 
ries with bronzed autumn leaves, make graceful 
diadems. Sprays of coral are effectively intro- 
duced into evening hats. Parma violets, mar. 
guerites, pansies, and wreaths of hawthorn and 
clematis are exquisitely modeled. 

The attempt to have materials and trimmings 
of a uniform color has led to the introduction of 
lace of various colors. These laces have a taw- 
dry appearance, and are as much to be depre- 
cated as the profuse use of gilt. One of our 
most reliable milliners boasts that not a spray 
of gilt appears on the bonnets made at her estab- 
lishment. Fastidious people avoid it altogether. 
We advise that it be sparingly and judiciously 
used. A small gilt spray or leaf, a gilt-tipped 
marabout fringe, or pendants of gilt lilies on a 
coronet, are pretty and in good taste; but the 


broad bandeaux of yellow gilt, the clusters of © 


grapes and berries, and fringes of bullion, are 
coarse and objectionable. Jet is carved, and 
formed into bandeaux and pendants. The seed 
jet is not used except on illusion. Small orna- 
ments of Roman -pearl fasten white lace over- 
strings. A drop-trimming to correspond sur: 
rounds the edge of the bonnet. 
VEILS. 

The Spanish veil is specially suited to the 
fanchon, but is worn with bonnets of all shapes. 
dt was originally a straight scarf falling over the 
chignon, and fastened at the throat with long, 
flowing strings. Now several forms are given 
it. Some are cut in a direct line from shoulder 
to shoulder, while others are pointed at the back. 
Tulle, dotted with chenille or embroidered with 
beads, is used for square veils. Colored net and 
blonde veils are worn long. Guipure and Chan- 
tilly are suitable laces fur heavy falls over the 
chignon. The mantilla veil has long tabs in 
front, hanging loose, or caught together by a 
spray or small bow of ribbon. Another style 
laps in front, like the Marie Antoinette fichu. 
Round blonde veils, to match the color of the 
bonnet, are fastened near the front and thrown 
backward. These are graceful, and serve for 
drapery, which the new shapes require. The 
stiff brim and flat crown need to be softened 
and relieved by tulle and lace. Round veils, 
with long tabs ‘fastened beliind, are worn with 
hats. Of the colored lace veils the Bismarek is 
prettiest. Puffed trimmings of tulle and blonde 
on round hats have long ends that serve for 
veils, 

WINTER BONNETS. 

Among the many beautiful and novel models 
we kave selected a few to describe for our read- 
ers. A Fanchon of moss-green satin is laid in 
plaits from front to back. Blonde lace Spanish 
veil at back, fastened under the chin with a pearl 
ornament. Diadem of china asters and metal- 
lic leaves. Narrow strings of green leaves tie 
the bonnet. 

A Trianon of Mexican blue velvet has a square 
of point-de-gaze thrown over it, with lapels of 
the lace falling over the chignon. Wide velvet 
strings, cut bias, and bordered with narrow point. 
Lace appliqué ornamented on each string. 

A Marie Antoinette, intended for a bridal 
bonnet, is of white terry velvet, with an ex- 
quisite lily with long trailing velvet leaves on the 
left. Marabout feathers with pearl tips over the 
coronet. Mantilla veil of blonde with the lapels 
crossed in front and fastened with a feathery 
ornament. 

An Imperial of royal purple velvet. Alternate 
folds of satin and velvet encircle the brim of this 
bonnet, enriched at intervals with carved jet or- 
naments. Bandeauofjetin front. Velvetstrings 
fastened with a jet pin. Another hat of similar 
shape is of black velvet, ornamented with black 
marabouts, tipped with the orange red shade 
called Capucine. (Fall of thread lace over the 


. 


chignon, and tiny bows of Capucine velvet at 
the throat and amidst the lace strings. 

A bonnet of dove-colored uncut velyet is 
trimmed with a Spanish scarf of Chantilly lace, 
which is crossed under the chin, and fastened 
with metallic leaves and acorns. Ostrich tufts 
are arranged about the front of the bonnet. 

Duchesse of Bismarck moiré velvet, with 
turned up brim and trimmings of satin rouleaux. 
A fringed scarf over chignon. 

Opera Fanchon of marabouts tipped with gilt. 
Blonde strings fastened low down with a gilt 
spray. Another of uncut velvet, sarde or pearl 
color, has a three-cornered net-work of tiny 
pearl beads by way of ornament. 

Black velvet Marie Stuart with a bird of par- 
adise with trailing feathers for its sole trimming. 
Narrow strings of alternate points of velvet and 
satin. 

TURBANS, TOQUETS, ETC. 

A very stylish hat of black velvet has a re- 
versed rolling brim pointed back and front. The 
trimming consists of a band of white velvet with 
fringed scarfs behind. Marabout pompon on 
the left. A pretty turban suitable for midwin- 
ter is of Astrakhan fur, with a short curling os- 
trich feather for trimming. Another of French 
gray velvet has a shirred band pointed in front. 
There is a turned-up brim in the front of this hat. 
A pompon of silver heron’s feathers on one side. 

An Italian straw-hat with shallow crown and 
narrow brim turned up at one side, kas rou- 
Jeaux of scarlet and black satin around the 
crown, and a long velvet suivez moi hanging 
down behind. 

A Metternich of black velvet has alternate 
points of white satin and velvet for trimming. 
In the left is a bird of paradise tail set in a grebe 
pompon, 

A gray- felt hat, called the Carlotta, is bound 
with Mexican blue velvet. Folds of velvet sur- 
round the crown and fall in long scarf ends. 

A saucy little blue plush hat, the Di Vernon, 
has the brim turned up on one side only and 
held by a flat pearl ornament. Another of Bis- 
marck velvet has a brim turned up in front. 

- White and brown ostrich tufts on the left. Ron- 
leau of velvet with scarf trimmed with narrow 
folds of white satin. Brown and white fringe 
at the ends. 

MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

Low-necked bodices or corselets of gros grain, 
with epaulets, and long lappets at the back, are 
trimmed with bias folds of the same material, 
studded with jet nail-heads. They are worn 
over Empress cloths and self-colored merings. 

Gored aprons of colored silk are pretty addi- 
tions to home toilettes. They are embroidered in 
narrow vines in gay colors, or braided with mot- 
tled braid. ‘Two narrow fiuted ruifles, bias and 
bound, are also used for trimming. 

Fine linen cuffs, with tiny tucks and scallops, 
are edged with Valenciennes ; the collar to match. 

Wreaths of gold leaves and berries are sold 
by the yard. ‘They are mingled with black vel- 
vet, and used for head-dresses. 





| sprinkled with gold dust. Plain high corsage 
' and sleeves almost tight. Gored .skirt, with 
| train a yard long. <A border of black Astrakhan 
: fur around the bottom, sewn on with soutache 
braid, forms an elegant trimming. Clusters of 
leaves of the fur, bound and veined with gilt, are 
placed at intervals along the border. Long or- 
namented pendants, falling from the waist like 
sashes, are used to loop up the skirt. 

Two colors of ribbon sewn together make be- 
coming cravats for morning wear. Capucine 
and black contrast prettily. ‘Two narrow rib- 
bons are sewn together at the edges to pass round 
the neck; the ends in front are finished by knot- 
ted silk frmge. May be tied in a bow or fust- 
ened with a brooch. 

Collars are made of two narrow strips of linen, 
with an insertion of guipure between. 


ends reaching almost to the bottom of train skirts, 
are much worn with evening toilettes. ‘They may 


and are ornamented with lace and pearl passe- 
menterie. When white they are embroidered 
with bouquets of bright colors. ‘The Venetian 
sash has a brocaded landscape on each streamer, 


of a yard wide, and satin, with a vine of velvet 
leaves in the centre, for sashes. They are two 
and a half or three yards long, and are loosely 
knotted at the waist. 

Velveteen suits are very fashionable this fall; 
but this is another caprice that we deprecate. 
The plainest walking-suits of this material cost 
sixty dollars, and many of those exhibited cost 
ninety or a hundred dollars, and after all are 
only cotton velvet. The same money would buy 





tion. ; 

Sets of trimming for handsome dresses are im- 
ported with an accompanying plate exhibiting 
the designs. They consist of epaulets, cuffs, 


of the skirt, and butterfly ornaments for the front 
width. 

A convenient new crinoline can be arranged 
to wear with both short and long dresses. At 
the bottom is a muslin skirt containing six hoops. 
Wide tapes fasten this skirt to the waistband. 
Buckles on each tape lengthen or shorten the 
skirt. 

A pretty morning dress of blue cashmere is 
loosely gored to be worn with a belt and sash, 
and trimmed with brown guipure lace. Inser- 
tions of the lace are sewn on each seam. A wide 
lace simulates a deeply pointed peplum. Close 
sleeves. Brown mosaic buttons. 

Alight cloth called ladies’ clothis used for prom- 
enade suits. A short gored skirt, untrimmed, is 
worn under a tight-fitting pelisse with small cape. 





belt with sash, pocket flaps, strips for each seam | 





An elegant cayriage-dress is of black velvet, | 





Invisible green and Bismarck are suitable colors. 
We have seen a pretty one of mazarine blue em- 
broidered with black. Silk braid an inch wide 
is the usual trimming. 

One of the most elegant novelties of the season 
is a visiting dress of Bismarck corded silk, with 
plain corsage, close sleeves, and skiit just escap- 
ing the floor. Over this is worn a trained skirt, 
of tunic shape, reaching only to the knee in 
front. The material of this over-skirt is watered 
velvet of a deeper shade of brown than the short 
dress. The moiré figure on the velvet has a 
peculiar and novel effect. Short lappets at the 
back of the belt. A button on the back seam 
of the train buttons it to the belt lappets, and 
makes the skirt short enough for walking. Short 
sleeveless paletot and Marie Antoinette bonnet 
of the moiré velvet. 





PERSONAL. 

Lorp Dersy, having done all the duty his party 
could reasonably demand of him, and being in any 
thing but robust health, proposes to retire from the 
Ministry. So write some of the quidnunes of the 
London press, who go even farther and sa¥ that the 
Duke or Ricumonp will succeed to the premiership. 

—Ot notable ladies, here and there, the Bazar tinds 
time to stitch together these: Rosa Bonuevr is come 
ing hither next year; Mrs. Jessir Benton Fremont is 
engaged, it is said, upon some literary work, of-which 
she declines for the present to make public mention ; 
the Empress Eveénie has folded away in her writing- 
table a drama which sbe wrote before she mad@ar- 
rangements with the Emperor; Miss Krinoge com- 
menced to warble to the Londoners on Saturday the 
2d inst. at the same highly pecunious figures paid to 
Parit; and Partrr, according to a paragraph we find 
in a Chicago paper, has shown a manifest improve- 
ment this year, great as she was befure. Sheis on the 
pinnacle of her profession, and almost above the reach 
of the critics. We hear a good deal about her, and 
her class, in a gossipy book just published called 
“The Enterprising Impresario.” The greater part 
of the book, in fact, is a narrative quite personal 
enotgh to be fair, of tours in which Grist, Manio, 
Piccotomrnt and other celebrated opera singers took 
part; Mrs. Ann S. Srreeiins has made herself pecun- 
iarily independent by her pen, as have those delight- 
ful persons, the Carey sisters; Freprrixka Bremer’s 
Life and Letters are to be published soon in Stock- 
holm, London, and New York; and Exoiss, a daugh- 
ter of Leta Montez, is soon to appear in tragedy in 
Paris. 

—Some person, intent upon ferreting ont how much 
our prominent millionaires have put by for “self and 
family,” states that Jay Cooxe is worth $16,000,000; 
Marsuatu O. Roserts $3,000,000; and that Winuias 
E. Doves has an income of $1000 a day. As a simple 
proposition, perfectly understandable and devoid of 
vulgar fractions, we should prefer to be Dopar. 

—Sir T. Trowsemes, one of the true heroes of the 
Crimeau war, died recently in London. During battle 
his right leg and left foot were shot off. On returning 
to England he was made a Colonel, and received the 
Victoria Cross direct from the hands of the Queen, 
who made him one of her aids-de-camp. The story 
of his life was still farther distinguished by the devo- 
tion of the lady to whom he wasengaged. He offered 
to release her from her. troth; but she replied that 
she would marry what there was left ef him if he was 
willing. He was, and she did. She died in August 
last, leaving a young family. The noble deeds of the 
soldier and the womanly devotion of the wife will be 
imperishable in story and history. 

—Queren Viororta has written to Lord Dery, sug- 
gesting a pension to the widow of Professor Farapay. 
The good Queen can not forget how her husband used 
regularly to take the Prrnoz or Waxes and Prince 
Atrrep by the hand and walk over to the Royal In. 
stitution, and listen for an hour to England's foremost 
man of science. 

—How good and pleasant a thing it is to be a Rorns. 
cmp! Just because they managed to get news of 
Garipacpr's arrest an hour and a half in advance of 
the French Government they made a hundred thou- 
sand dollars ! 

—Prince Gorrscnakorr, merry man! though seven. 
ty years of age, is about to lead to the altar a divorced 
lady, aged twenty-four. The Emperor is said to favor 
the affair, because one of his relations likes the wo- 
mau. Gortscu-y, however, doesn’t see it in that 
light, but, like a manly old Russian, proceeds on his 








* . . . . . . | own account. 
Sashes of satin, tied in large bows behind, with | 


—Miss Netty Marsnatt, of Kentucky, daughter of 


! 
| the rebel General Humrurey M., is about to change 


be either of most delicate or most brilliant hues, | 


and is heavily fringed. Velvet ribbon, a quarter | 


a suit of poplin or winsey—not quite so showy | 
perhaps as velveteen, but at least not an imita- | 


her “local habitation and ber name” and become 
Lady Wu.11aM Moserove, or Mosnose, or some such 
pretty name. 

—A young Jady, name unknown, has been writing 
in Fraser’s Magazine very pleasant lines about our 
New York young ladies. She says “their faces are 
charming. I never could come to America and return 
unmarried it I were aman. Such sweet, delicate, re- 
tined little faces, and such lovely dark eyes!" And 
then she adds: ‘* The people all look so independent; 
even the beggars just carelessly request money, and 
then go away instantly. 

—Mr. 8. 8. L——, of Boston,.is a correspondent, the 
attractiveness of whuse style will at once be recognized 
by every publisher. Enclosing to us $20, he says: 
“The Bazar will be a success, and judging from the 
great demand for it in this section I predict a circula- 
tion of not less than 150,000 copies, The siz subscribers 
above named are all located in one room.” 

—Of the crowned females of Europe, Exizasetn, of 
Austria, is said to be the most beautiful. A fine por- 


: trait of her hangs in the office of Chevalier de Loosry, 


the Austrian Consul-General in this city. The Cheva- 
lier is an accomplished diplomatist and thorough Aus- 
trian; but his daughter has identified herself with this 
country by becoming the wife of one of our merchant 
princes—Mr. Havemryer. 

—Kir Carson, Fremont’s old guide in the Rocky 
Mountains, is supposed by some persons to partake 
daily of broiled Indian. But he is any thing but 
formidable in personal appearance. He is only five 
feet six, has small hands and feet, a sweet mouth, 
light blue eyes, gentle as a woman’s and clear as a 
boy’s, flaxen hair faMing to the shoulders, and a mus- 
tache. Wears his Brigadier’s uniform in a careless, 
comfortable, half-Indian way. But Kir is a terrible 
chap in a fight, especially when red skins are about. 

—Mr. Cuarirs Kavsriersn, of Brooklyn, is entitled 
to the special and enthusiastic admiration of every 
lady in the land. Onthe day he married Miss Joseru- 
ine Conover he presented to his wife, as a wedding- 
gift, 2 handsome brown-stone house, elegantly fur- 
nished, together with a stylish equipage. 

—Since Dort’s name has come to be a household 
word whenever art is seen or talked of, it may gratify 
our Jady-readers to know in what a delicious suuggery. 
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We perceive no objection. 

—Mr. Home, the Spiritualist, has ‘‘ popped” to the 
widow of Morr, the Champagne maker of Rheims, 
and is to lead that admirable person to the altar forth- 
with. How much more agreeable to taste one’s Moet 
at Home than to sip it at a restaurant ! 

—General Apa Bapzav, Military Secretary to Gen- 
era! Grant, is in town revising the proof-sheets of the 
first volume of his Life of General G., which is nearly 
ready for publication. General Bapgav, who is a full 
Colonel in the regular army, is a person of culture, in- 
dustry, and tact, has seen much of the world and knows 
much of mu, as might be expected of a gentleman 
apne creditably from the Press of New 

ork. 

—Anruony Tro..ore, having resigned his lucrative 

ition in the London Post-office and taken to edit- 

g a magazine, proposes to be a candidate for Parlia- 

ment for one of the constituencies to be formed under 
the new reform bill. 
Emperor Narotron, when at Biarritz, does 
his four-mile walk every day, regardless of the ‘ pelt- 
ings of the pitiless storm,” and the Empress general- 
ly accompanies him. He is in pretty ‘good case”— 
better than at this time last year, but looks awfully 
worn, and betrays the presence of a confirmed and 
incurable malady. 

—The late Dr. Levi Srruman Ives, if he had not re- 
nounced Episcopacy and resigned the Bishopric of 
North Carolina, would have been, for several years 
prior to his decease, Presiding Bishop of the Epis- 
copal Church in the United States. On the roll of 
Bishops he stood next above Bishop Horxrs, who is 
now Presiding Bishop. A contemporary thus refers 
to the services at Dr. Ives’s funeral: ‘So the Catho- 
lics of New York have given honorable sepulture to 
him who sought and found peace in the bosom of the 
Church. Our brethren abroad will rejoice to know 
that nothing was left undone to surround the bier of 
the venerited Dr. Ives, the ex-Protestant Bishop of 
North Carolina, with all the honors due to his ad- 
mirable virtues, his spotless character, his exalted po- 
sition, and the sacrifices he made to become a child 
ofthe Church. He sleeps where sleeps the first Arch- 
bishop of New York, his friend and his supporter in 
the trying ordeal of his conversion, in the vaults of 
that venerable edifice around which so many solemn 
and sad associations gather. There, too, reposes Rr- 
BEOOA Hopart, the beloved wife of Dr. Ives, and 
daughter of Bishop Hosart, like her husband, a fer- 
vent and exemplary convert to the Catholic faith." 

—When the late B. W. Greens, of Hartford, made 
his will, and thought, good man, that he was perform- 
ing a laudable act, he little imagined the naughty con- 
duct it would beget among his relatives, who now 
come into court and swear they don't believe B. W. G. 
had mental capacity enough to make a will. The 
property amounts to about $200,000, and after be- 
quests of household furniture, plate, pictures, etc., to 
his family, the remainder is divided into one hundred 
and fifty equal shares, of which the American Tract 
and Bible Societies, the poor of the Centre Church, 
Hartford, and Congregational Church, Bristol, Rhode 
Island, each receive two, and the others are given to 
relatives. 

—Mr. Epwi A. Srevens, of Hoboken, is reported 
to have sold the Elysian Fields to the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company for $2,000,000. The Bazar may 
as well repeat what is freely spoken of in the higher 
fluancial circles, that the Pacific Mail magnates con- 
template the establishment of a line of steamers from 
New York to Great Britain, to run in conjunction with 
the Pacific and China lines. 

—General Logan, a lineal descendant of the big In- 
dian of that name, is not only an effective orator, but 
a charming story-teller, a skillful violinist, a great 
mimic, and very agreeable in society. He is very black- 
hairy and Indian-y in appearance, but that, you know, 
can't be helped. 

—When Joun Jacons Astor determined upon iden- 
tifying his name with a fine hotel he went to his friend 
Cosrar to buy his residence, at the corner of Broadway 
and Barclay Street. Mr. C. being rich declined to sell. 
Mr. Asror finally made a proposition to him that they 
should each name a friend, and the two friends should 
name a third; the three were to estimate the value of 
the property, and when the price was named Mr. As- 
tor agreed to add $20,000 to their highest valuation, 
and give Mr. Costar a check for the entire sum. The 
proposition pleased Mr. Costar, and he acceded to the 

erms, and thus Mr. Astor secured the entire plot of 
se necessary to the erection of the immense build- 
ing. The Astor House was completed in April, 1836, 
and was thrown open to the public on the first day of 
the following June. Simeon Boynen was its first land. 
lord, and he kept the house about two years. Then the 
establishment passed into the hands of BorneEn, Corz- 
man, & Srerson. After ashort experience the firm dis- 
solved, and Freperiok Boypen went to Richmond, 
Virginia. CoLeman & Stetson continued the business 
together for a few months, when Mr. Coteman retired 
from the partnership, and Cares A. Sretson as- 
sumed the entire management of the hotel, and lias 
since remained its principal proprietor. He is a re- 
markable man, a fine scholar, a capital speaker, the ge- 
nial friend and companion of the men whose names are 
brightest in American history. During the rebellion 
his hospitality was extended to thousands of our de- 
parting and returning volunteers, ‘‘ without money and 
without price.” 

—Sir Moses Monreriorr, whose mission to Rou- 
mania has just been crowned with success, is upward 
of eighty years of age, having been born in 17S4. This 
venerable and honored Hebrew, who has acquired a 
world-wide reputation for philanthropy and his many 
journeys to distant countries on behalf of the oppress- 
ed of his race, has thus crowned the achievements of 
a noble life. In his eightieth year he undertook a 
similar mission to Morocco, and was equally success- 
ful. So long ago as 1837 he was Sheriff of London, 
and was knighted on the occasion of the Queen's visit 
to the City; he was High Sheriff of Kent in 1845, and 
is a Deputy Lieutenant of that county; in 1846 he was 
made a baronet. His wife, Juprrn, a daughter of the 
late Levi Barent Counen, Esq., died in 1862, without 
igsue, so that Sir Mosgs has no child to succeed him 
in his title, but the name of ‘‘ Montefiore” will always 
be honored and respected in England, while his phil- 
authropic labors will be admired by all nations. 
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WINTER GARDENING. 


‘And who can sing the songs of spring 
In dull and drear December ?” 
‘E purpose to give a few easy directions to 
those who desire to possess at light cost 
and: little trouble a blooming winter garden in 
their homes, that can be attended to in the worst 
weather without soiling the hands or wetting 
the feet. 

The hyacinth must rank first in our list as 

being almost the easiest flower to cultivate, 
Hyacinths may be grown in water, in pots, 
in moss, and in prepared cocoa-fibre and char- 
coal, The last is the best for hyacinths indoors, 
in the numerous choices which are used for this 
purpose. In order to cultivate the hyacinth in 
the sitting-room in prepared cocoa-fibre and 
charcoal, place at the bottom of the jardinet, 
ete., a handful or so of rough charcoal, ‘and fill 
up with the preparation; plant the hyacinths 
thickly, associating with them snow - drops, 
scilla sibirica, early-flowering tulips, narcissus 
bulbocedium, free-flowering crocus, and, if the 
space will admit, a few pompon hyacinths; 
cover the bulbs with the preparation, and neat- 
ly cover the surface with nice green carpet 





Rustico Woop Bracket. 


moss; the freshness of the moss will be pro- 
longed by occasionally damping it with a wet 
sponge. Sprinkle the plants overhead with 
tepid water two or three times a week 

This preparation is free from impurities and 
possesses a gentle stimulus; the bulbs root 
freely into it, and produce fine spikes of bloom. 
Another important recommendation the pre- 
pared cocoa-fibre and charcoal possesses is its 
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retention of moisture for a long time. Unless 
in a very hot room two or three good waterings 
will be sufficient from the time of planting till 
the bulbs are in bloom, so that the amateur is 
relieved from the daily anxiety lest his favorite 
group of forthcoming flowers should suffer from 
want of water. 











Hanaine Basket. 


To cultivate the hyacinth in water the follow- 
ing hints are simple, but ample: Use clean rain- 
water, and let it just touch the base of the bulbs ; 
for three or four weeks keep them in a dark, 
cool situation. Avoid all disturbance of the 
rootlets; therefore, never change the water 
while it remains sweet. As a purifier, place a 
piece of charcoal in the glass, Never suffer 
dust to remain on any part of the plant, but re- 
move it daily with a camel-hair brush and water. 

To cultivate the hyacinth successfully in moss 
at the bottom of the jardinet, etc., lay a hand- 
ful of charcoal, on which place clean moss, and 
firmly press it down; on this plant the bulbs, 
and cover them with nice green carpet moss, 
Water overhead with tepid water, two or three 
times a week, through a fine'rose, till the plants 
are in bloom. 

' To grow the hyacinth in pots is by far the 
most important method of cultivation. At any 
stage of growth the hyacinth can be removed 





“Rustic Rosin” JARDINET. 


from its pot without injury and arranged either 
in jardinets, flower-baskets, or vases, transferred 
to hyacinth-glasses, or planted in the open bord- 
er. With a little management beauty and de- 
lightful fragrance may be enjoyed from the be- 
ginning of January to the end of April, either in 
the sitting-room or conservatory. 

A free, porous soil is indispensable, and one 
composed of equal parts of turfy loam, thor- 
oughly rotted cowdung, and leaf soil, or, in- 
stead of the latter, prepared cocoa-fibre and 
charcoal, adding about one-eighth part of sharp 
sand, all of which should be well mixed before 
being used. This compost, however, can not 
always be commanded; use instead any good, 
light soil, mixed with.silver sand and prepared 
cocoa-fibre and charcoal. For one bulb use 
a four or four-and-a-half inch pot; for three 
bulbs a five-and-a-half inch pot will be suffi- 
cient. At the bottom of the pot place some 
pieces of charcoal, and on this some rough 
pieces of turfy loam to insure good drainage ; 
then fill the pot with the prepared soil to with- 
in an inch of the top, placing fhe bulb in the 
centre, or, if three, at equal distances apart, 
pressing them lightly into the soil, and filling 
up, leaving only the crowns uncovered; water 
moderately, and place them any where out of 
-doors on coal-ashes, or any thing ‘that will 
secure good drainage; then fill the spaces be- 
tween the pots with coal- ashes, leaf- soil, old 
tan, or common cocoa-fibre, and with the same 
material cover the pots over two or three inches. 








In five or six weeks the pots will be full of 
. roots, and may then be 

removed as required. 
The crocus can be 
now procured in many 
colors, self and striped. 
To cultivate them in- 
doors with success it 
is necessary that they 
are well supplied with 
water, kept close to 
the glass, and have 
abundance of fresh air. 
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‘Tue Porceramy Basket JARDINET. 


Earty Since Tutips,—No tulips display so 
great a variety of delicate, striking, and attract- 
ive colors as these. Culture in pots is the same 
as recommended for the hyacinth; but to pro- 
duce an effective display three bulbs should be 
planted in a four or five inch, and five in a six- 
inch pot. They should be grown close to the 
glass, and during fine days have abundance of 
air, Those intended for early blooming should 
be gently forced as soon as the shoot appears. 

Po.yantuus Narcissus.—These are easily 
cultivated, deliciously fragrant, and associate 
admirably with the hyacinth for indoor decora- 
tion in winter and early spring. , 

The culture is similar to that recommended 
for the hyacinth. The bulbs being large we 
advise one for a five-inch, three for a six-inch, 
and six for an eight-inch pot. 

ScILLa anp Muscari.—Scilla amcena and ° 
scilla sibirica are of the most lovely azure blue, 
growing three inches high, and flowering as 
they do in March, make exquisite pot-plants. 
It is difficult to find a more graceful or elegant 
ornament than a jardinet full of blooming hy- 
acinths and snow-drops, and the delicate scilla 
sibirica. We give illustrations of several beau- 
tiful styles, 

The rustic boxes in our illustrations are to 





Rustic Hat, JaRpinet. 


be suspended to a window from strong staples, 
or to stand on a ledge covered with cloth and 
fringe inside the windows. Any carpenter will 
fix one at a trifling cost, and the effect is charm- 
ing. As soon as spring appears the boxes can 
be transferred to the outside or to the balcony. 

















Enoavustic Tite JARDINET. 


These boxes are to be filled with a succession of 
hyacinths, crocuses, snow- drops, tulips, scilla 
sibirica, narcissus, and pompon hyacinths. 
The hanging basket should be suspended 
where the bird-cage usually hangs, and filled 
with ferns, the adyantum tinctum, the adyan- 
tum formosum, and pompon hyacinths. A 
bracket, as shown in our illustration, will afford 
room for a small jardinet-of mixed bulbs or a 
single foliage plant. 











































































Gored Cashmere Frock. 


Tus frock, of drab cashmere, is fastened on 
the shoulders, a very convenient arrangement 
for a child’s dress. It is trimmed up the seams, 
round the bottom, and on the sleeves, with 
strips of blue velvet, studded with buttons. The 
under-skirt is of fine white muslin, ornamented 
at the bottom with a pleated Empire flounce of 
muslin, which is also trimmed with strips of 
blue velvet to correspond with the dress. A 
similar pleated Empire flounnce completes the 
bodice before and behind. A strip of muslin 
is also pleated in the neck. . 

Morning Frock. 

Tus frock is made of brown Holland, and 
trimmed with red worsted braid; it is cut out in 
deep scallops along the sides of the skirt, in 
front, round the bottom, and round the sleeves. 
The bodice is pleated in front and back; and 
the belt is fastened behind with two lappets. 
The scallops are bound with 
worsted braidgand the frock is 
trimmed besides with a pat- 
tern in narrower braid. Brown 
Holland buttons extend all the 
way down the front. 


Low Gored Frock. 


Tats frock is made of blue 
cashmere, trimmed with white 
silk braid and white bugles, 
and is fastened all the way 
down the front with crystal 
buttons. A flounce of white 
muslin is set under the bot- 
tom to imitate an under-skirt. 
The seam of the flounce is cov- 
ered with a cross strip of blue 
glacé silk, ornamented with 
white bugles. A similar strip 
of muslin is sewed round the 
neck and arm-holes. The 
flounces are edged with nar- 
row lace. The white silk braid 
s~ . islaid on in figures up the front 
and around the bottom, as seen 
in the illustration, with white 
beads and bugles in the figures. 


Lace ( avat wita NEEDLE-WorK APPLICATION. 
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Morninea Frock. 











Needle-Work Breakfast Cap. 


Tats cap is composed of alternate strips of 
muslin, Valenciennes, and needle-work inser- 
tion, with an embroidered circular crown, three 
inches in diameter. The strings are of ribbon, 
edged with lace, and are about three quarters 
of a yard long. 


Breakfast Cap with Velvet Trimming. 

Tuts cap is made of fine muslin, embroidered 
with set figures, and edged with black velvet 
ribbon, three-fourths of an inch wide. The 
strings of white ribbon, three quarters of a 
yard long and three inches wide, are also edged 
with the black velvet ribbon. Bows of black 
velvet ribbon and Valenciennes edging, three 
quarters of an inch wide on the front and back, 
complete the trimming. 


Lace Cravat. 


Tus cravat is made of lace insertion, five- 
eighths of a yard long and three-fourths of an 
inch wide, laid over violet rib- 
bon, two inches,wide, and bor- 
dered on each side with a full 
of Valenciennes edging. Small 
pansies embroidered on mus- 
lin are then sewed on the in- 
sertion, about an inch apart, 
and a large pansy is placed in 
the middle, where the ends 
cross each other. 


Black Lace Fichu. 

For this fichu fold a black 
lace handkerchief, three quar- 
ters of a yard square, shawl- 
fashion, so that the under part 
falls about three inches below 
the upper, and makes a pleat 
at the top of the back, as seen 
in the illustration. The ends 
are crossed in front, and fast- 
ened with a bow or a rosette. 


White Pique Dress. 
- Tas dress is of white piqué, 


trimmed with blue silk braid 
and guipure insertion, laidover 
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bine ribbon. The trimming is pat on the skirt in such 
a manner as to simulate an over-skirt, and-on the 
waist to sin ulate a jacket. An under-waist of pleated 
muslin, with a needle-work band round the neck, and 
jong sleeves, is worn with this tasteful and fanciful 
dress. : 





NETTING. 

ALICE, my own one, even yet 

That evening I can well remember, 
When round the fire we three were met— 

That evening in the dark December— 
We three—your aunt, yourself, and L 

I lingered still, though late ‘twas getting— 
Must 1 be gone? Well, by-and-by— 

And you, my Alice, you were netting. 


Your aunt—duenna kind—sat there, 
With head o'er book discreetly bended ; 
To writer’s words could reader ne’er 
So very closely have attended. 
And you and I seemed ali alone, 
Her very presence then forgetting ; 
A thousand themes I chatted on, 
While, Alice darling, you were netting. 


I think I asked you what poor prey, 
What bird while bent upon an airing, 
Would be a pris’ner some fine day 
In that same net you were preparing. 
And then you blushed; I smiled, and though 
On the event I might have betted, 


. I started, for I thought—and lo! 


I found—’twas I who thus was netted. 


I yielded to my destined fate: 
Your loving heart, your tender graces, 
Your sunny smiles—these were the bait— 
The sweetest face of all sweet faces! 
Weil, Alice, well; though years have gone 
Since then, those hours I’ve ne’er regretted, 
Nor thought, save thankfully, upon 
The way in which I then was netted. 





THE DETRIMENTAL. 


**T TELL you what, Frank,” said Mrs, Beau- 
champ, ‘‘I can’t allow any more of this. 
You mustn’t go on playing moth to that flame 
any longer; it’s getting dangerous, and your 
wings will be horribly singed, mon enfant !” 

I happened to be just two years younger than 
the speaker, which, of course, gave her every 
right to be maternal. ° 

We were sitting when she delivered herself 
of this wise counsel in her petit salon, in Cur- 
zon Street, over post-prandial coffee, and solus 
cum sold, while her lord, the Right Honorable 
Brandon, was snoring, in the travail of digestion 
and his place upon the Treasury Bench, a mar- 
tyr to his sense of duty and of an impending di- 
vision. : 

Brandon Beauchamp was a very worthy man; 
and I believe Madame was fond of her liege, who 
was liberal and long-suffering toward her in all 
matters, as became a husband twenty years or 
so his wife’s senior; but no doubt she found him 
a decided bore en téte-i téte ; and being bored 
was not to Carry Beauchamp’s taste; so they 
didn’t see much of each other. 

Madame took her chocolate in her dressing- 
room, and came down to her knife-and-fork 
breakfast about the time that Brandon was 
pounding down to his office. Except when there 
was a duty-dinner in Curzon Street, the Right 
Honorable, if he dined at all, did so in the 
Eleusis or in the House. And as Madame was 
out every night during the season, and her lord, 
whenever the Commons rose early, went direct 
to his bed, they got on well together, and people 
voted theirs a pleasant ménage. 

So it was, no doubt. Mrs. Beauchamp flirted 
a good deal, well ‘‘within the line,” of course, in 
public, but still a good deal; and Brandon seem- 
ed to think it all right. Mrs, Beauchamp spent 
as much money as she liked (she had been a 
penniless belle, and naturally got through three 
times the amount that an heiress would have re- 
quired), and Brandon filled up the checks for 
her without a murmur. And she came and 
went at her own sweet will; gave the pleasant- 


est dinners and the jolliest balls; rode the most | 


perfect park hack; drove a phaeton and pair of 
ponies almost as unexceptionable as Anonyma’s ; 


amused herself like the ‘* Reine Gaillarde,” as ‘ 


Guy Livingstone called her; and, apparently, 
troubled herself no more about the man to whom 
she owed every thing than she did about yester- 
day’s bouquet, or the glove that had’ served its 
turn. 

. Beauchamp seemed to take all this as a mst- 
ter of course. I dare say he dad got to look 
upon it in that way now. But whether the life 
he led was what he had looked forward to when 
he made Carry Luttrell, the last of a long 
“* string,” with nothing but her dash, her debts, 
and her dangerous dark eyes, his wife, is doubt- 
ful. 

Whatever he had expected, he made no mnr- 
mur that the world ever heard at what he got. 
Stupid as his wife thought him, Brandon Beau- 
champ, in every thing but marrying her, was a 
wise man. He made the bestgof his bad bar- 
gain, and kept the secret of what he suffered 
close. 

Mrs, Beauchamp and I who speak to you had 
spent half the autumn in the same country-honse 


the year before. ‘The admirably-managed and | 
skillfully-graduated flirtatfon between us, which | 


had begun there, and reached an interesting 
stage for both by the time the first snow lay 


upon the ground, had passed since through the | 


usual phases, and had now become the quasi- 
maternal igterest in my well-being before hinted 
at on her part, and a combination of filial and 
fraternal admiration and devotion to match on 
mine. 


So when, that night, Mrs. Beauchamp ser- 


monized me over her coffee-cup about .playing 
moth to a certain dangerous flame, I listened to 
her with becomingly patient attention. 

‘* It’s awfully kind of you, Mrs, Beauchamp,” 
I said, dropping quietly into a low seat beside 
her sofa — it’s awfally kind of you to take such 
an interest in my wings. But I’ve grown very 
cautious now. ‘There’s no danger, I assure you. 
I can take care of myself, thanks to your teach- 
ing. 
**T don’t know that I taught you to be imper- 
tinent, thongh.” 

“A Dieu ne plaise !” 1 murmured. 

‘*And as to taking care of yourself, my poor 
boy, that’s absurd, you know,” she went on, 
tapping my arm with her fan. ‘‘ You all think 
that till you find out your mistake. Frank, I 
tell you this is getting dangerous.” 

‘*No; it’s quite safe yet.” 

“Yet? And how long will ‘yet’ be? _ Till 
the next after-supper fast-dance she gives you; 
or the next five minutes you have alone with her 
on the stairs or in the conservatory. Bah! I 
know all about that sort of thing.” 

And, to do her justice, she certainly did. 

‘¢ And if you lose your head, as (cool hand as 
you think yourself, Sir) you wi// do, what’s to be- 
come of you, I should like to know? Of both 
of you ?” 

** Well, I don’t see why, after all—” I began. 

‘* Nonsense!” she interrupted, ruthlessly. ‘‘‘The 
thing isnot to be thought of for a moment. Do 
you suppose they would dream of allowing it? 
You're, a Detrimental, you know, Frank; and 
Leila, poor child, sans sou ni maille.” 

And Madame spoke with as lofty a compassion 
for Leila Lenox in her tone as though she her- 
self had never been in the same category. 

As she said, the thing was not to be thought 
of for a moment; but I was very hard hit, and 
did think about it a good deal more than was 
good for me. For, supposing I could have man- 
aged to overcome the natural instinct that makes 
men in their sober senses crane and shy at matri- 
mony in this our day, I had about as much 
chance of marrying Leila as I had of espousing 
a Princess of the Blood. 

Not that she hated me by any means; we 
quite understood each other. But, of course, 
Miss Lenox had not lived nineteen years in this 
best of all possible worlds, p/us three months of 
London season, for nothing; especially when, as 
was the case, her bringing up and bringing out 
had been superintended by that wise woman, her 
mother, in person. 

Mrs. Lenox knew perfectly well what her 
daughter ought to fetch in the ordinary course 
of things, and fully meant to get her price, and 
| any thing she could over and above. So, after 
two years of hard training, Leila was duly en- 
tered for her first season; had received a capital 
start; was sailing away in the front quite easily ; 
and admirably piloted, hitherto, by her experi- 
enced old jockey, was looking uncommonly like 
a winner. 

It was absurd to s»ppose that she would fling 
away her chance for my sake, however much she 
might prefer me to the parti of the maternal 
choice; or that Madame Mere would ever let her. 

But even a Detrimental may have an innings 
now and then; and I was having mine. 

I knew perfectly well how the game would 
end; that I must be beaten. But the knowl- 
edge only made my play more coolly audacious. 

I watched, seized, and made the most of every 
sort of opportunity: I became one of the tor- 
ments and the worries of Mrs. Lenox’s hard- 
working life; I knew I should get no quarter 
from her, and I gave her none in the harassing 
guerrilla warfare [ kept up against her. 

And I think T had won my way, by the end of 
the season, to what I suppose Leila Lenox would 
have called her heart. 

So there were fair grounds for her mother’s 
detestation of me, and for her rage at the tran- 
quil persistency with which I kept my innings 
against such a great creature as Richard Carkill, 
whom she was doing her deadliest to make her 
son-in-law. * 

Fair grounds, too, for Carry Beauchamp’s ma- 
| ternal warning. 

Mrs. Beauchamp finished her coffee before she 
spoke again: and I sat silent too, thinking of 
ugly Dick Carkill, his ingots and his insolence ; 
and wondering whether my dainty little Leila 
had caleulated a// the results of her bargain, in 
no particularly pleasant frame of mind. 

*“What is it, mon enfant?” said my monitress 
at last, patting me with her hand this time; 
‘* brooding over your wrongs ?” 

“* Admiring your dress,” I returned, rousing. 

*“Tdaresay. Well, if you have done admiring 
it, perhaps you will ring the bell for Florine.” 

** What do you want Florine for at this hour? 
it’s only half past ten. You can’t be going any 
where for another hour, you know.” 

** And pray what am I to do here for another 
hour? Do you know, Frank, I’m afraid yours 
is a bad business. I’m afraid your wings are 
singed already, my poor child. You are getting 
just the least bit in the world stupid ; you've said 
nothing for nearly ten minutes.” 

‘*Ergo, ’m stupid! You can’t expect me 
to sit and look at you, and say very much, you 
know.” 

‘*T don’t expect you to sit and look at me, 
and think of Leila Lenox, Sir!” 

“Very good. I'll go away, then.” 

** And think abont her all the more? No, I 
don’t want you to think about her at all, Frank.” 

** You always had a taste for exacting the im- 
possible.” 

**Ring the bell, please. Thanks. Ah! im- 
| possible, is it? Plus fort que soi, and that sort 
| of thing 2” 
| Don’t chaff me about it, please. I can’t 
| stand that from you, Car.” ‘The name slipped 

out without my knowing it. She saw that, and 
let it pass. 
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She came to me where I was standing, with 
one arm on the mantle-piece again, and put her 
little gloved hand on my shoulder, like an elder 
sister. All the badinage had departed out of her 
dark eyes ; there was a look in them that, though 
they rested tenderly on another man, Brandon 
Beauchamp need hardly have been angry at. 
‘Chaff you?” she said; ‘‘is it as serious as 
that ?” 

The door in the drawing-room beyond opened. 
She took her hand off my shoulder, and turned 
round. Mademoiselle Florine appeared at the 
opening between the portiéres. 

‘*My burnous,” Madhme ordered, ‘‘ and the 
carriage in ten minutes, tell Charles.” Exit 
Mademoiselle Florine. She turned back to me.’ 

‘*If you are as far gone as that, Frank,” she 
said, in her woman’s elliptical way, ‘‘the mis- 
chief's done, I’m afraid! There’s nothing left 
for me to do but—” 

She stopped and smiled deliciously on me as I 
looked up at her. 

‘** But what ?” I asked. 

‘*But to be as foolish as you are, and help 


‘Oh, Car, how kind you are to a fellow!” 

She drew away the hand my lips were pressed 
on gratefully; but with no very rigorous haste. 

“There! Thatwilldo. And, Frank, you’ve 
called me ‘Car’ twice within the last five min- 
utes.” 

** Have I? well, you know—” 

“Yes; I know what you mean. I call you 
‘Frank,’ tout‘court. 'That’s very different. I’m 
old enough—at least, I feel old enough—to do 
that. Ishould call you so before Brandon. But 
I’d better be ‘Mrs. Beauchamp’ to you, if you 
please, now.” 

Now I wag going to give up Platonic dalliance 
with her for the real thing with somebody else, 


she meant. Even though she had promised to - 


help me, though she had spoken and felt two 
minutes before as an elder sister might have done, 
the natural woman in her could not resist putting 
that ‘‘now” into her last speech. 

“You are my good angel; you always will be 
that to me.” 

“*T doubt if I am! It’s not a wise business 
I've promised to help you in. But, still, I do 
promise. Where are you going to-night ?” 

** Nowhere.” . 

‘*Which means to the club smoking-room. 


But you had a card for Lady Dorénavant’s to- | 


night ?” 

“Yes. But, you see, Leila told me in the 
Row, yesterday, that—” : 

«That they weren’t going? And you believed 
her? When mamma could hear every word she 
said. Allons, donc!” And Mrs. Beauchamp 
laughed pleasantly. 

** Absurd on my part, I dare say.- But it ap- 
pears there’s some one dying—a relation.” 

‘“*'The relation is a cousin half a dozen times 
removed, down at Cheltenham, from whom Mrs. 
Lenox has no expectations whatever. And he’s 
no more dying than he has been for the last year.” 

‘«Then you mean—” 

“That Mrs.-Lenox isn’t likely to stay away 
from Lady Dorénavant’s to-night for that reason. 
In short that Leila will be there, and—” 

‘«'The carriage, Madame!” announced a serv- 
ant, from the door of the other room, discreetly. 

** And,” concluded Mrs. Beauchamp, while 
Florine indued her with a burnous of my pet 
color, sempitern blue, ‘‘I am going there early, 
as I promised; and I will take you with me, if 
you like.” 

In five minutes we were rolling down Picca- 
dilly on our way to Eaton Square. 

‘* Madame Mere will be properly savage at my 
bringing you, Frank,” Mrs. Beauchamp said, 
laughing; ‘‘the great Carkill is to be there to- 
night, I hear.” 

‘Ts he?” I returned, tranquilly. ‘* It will be 
rather fine, if Leila happens to be in a punishing 
mood. She'll give me half a dozen fast dances, 
and drive the prize-parti frantic with jealousy 
and the sense of his helplessness. He can’t keep 
his face in order at all; scowls when he’s wroth ; 
and looks perfectly imbecile with delight when 
she’s a little civil to him.” 

‘* He’s so hard hit, poor man!” 

** Poor man, indeed, if he’s hard hit with her! 
Nice lifé she leads him, doesn’t she ?” 

‘It’s like your vanity to think you get all the 
douceurs,” she Jaughed; ‘‘she’s only br ging 
him on, mon enfunt ; and using you to tho‘ *aud- 
able end. Leila is a clever gisi. It is very silly 
of Madame Mére to make the fuss about you she 
does. J shouldn't, I know, in her place. Don’t 
you see that, as Algy West Endleigh would say, 
you ‘make the big one gallop?’* He gets more 
eager than ever when he sees that, for all his 
money, he can’t quite make sure of the girl yet ; 
that she actually neglects him to flirt outrageous- 
ly with you under his eyes. You Detrimentals 
are very useful, after all; I’ve always said so.” 

*¢ You're very kind to us, I know,” I answered, 
passing over the patronage from her; ‘‘and if I 
am useful, you know, why I’m paid for it, in this 
case; which is more than Carkill can say.” 

‘* Paid for it, are you?” she said, turning the 
dark eyes, with the ‘‘ good” look in them, round 
to me; ‘‘ Frank, I should like to see you getting 
better pay than this.” 

“*Should you? How?” 

‘Why, Leila is—never mind what. And you 
are wasting—” 

‘*'T'reasures of affection et cetera on a—never- 
mind-what? Well, there’s nothing very unusual 
in that. Et puisque cela m’amuse? But goon.” 

‘*She never means—” , 

“Did I ever say she did ?” 

‘*She’s no more heart than—” 

‘*'Than the average of her kind. Did I ever 
believe she had ?” 

‘* She'll drop you by-and-by, like—” 

‘* Like a wise young woman of the period. Did 
T ever believe she woi_dn’t?” 





‘* What do you believe?” she said, provoked. 

‘*T believe in you, Car!” I said, very softly, 
and, this time, without rebuke. 

‘* But how comes ‘ Dirty Dick’ ”—he did some 
objectionable thing in a speculation once, and 
his city sobriquet sticks to him—‘‘ to be at Lady 


.Dor’s?” I asked, presently, when we were being 


blocked up, as usual, in the narrow gorge of Hal- 
kin Street. ‘‘I thought she had set her face 
steadily against the invasion of the ‘ House’ and 
the ‘Lane?’” 

**So she did; while it was any use. But to 
keep them out is te keep every body out nowa- 
days, you see. Why, there’s Augustus Wing, 
the leader of the Cotillion, he goes down to the 
City and does something with sugar, every morn- 
ing of his life, before Park. I don’t mean to say 
he touches it, you know, or has a shop there. 
But he does something with sugar, and he says 
he makes two thousand a year by it. Then, 
look at Charlie Papillon, who goes every where, 
and is engaged to Lady Berengaria.Fitz-Fraise ! 
He does something with coffee. In great sacks, 
you know. But he sells coffee; and makes his 
two. thousand a year, I dare say, too. Fancy! 
Perhaps you and I were drinking some of Char- 
lie’s coffee just now! In fact”—Mrs. Beauchamp 
went on—‘‘in fact, every body goes there. Lord 
Hautenbas is the chairman of a brewery com- 
pany. Sir Stretton Stratton is a wine-merchant. 
Lord Lackland is a director of the Golconda Ho- 
tel. A dozen duke’s sons give their names to 
this or that board; and sit there, too, in easy- 
chairs, for three guineas an hour, five days a 
week! ‘That always seems the easiest business 
of all to me. -The.only people who don’t go, I 
believe, are the Household, who get their money- 
matters arranged in Clifford Street; and people 
like you, Frank, who couldn’t do any thing when 
they got there. The consequence is,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ that Mr. Carkill has as much business 
in Eaton Square+o-night as most other people.” 

‘¢ Mrs. Lenox hopes he has more, I shouldn't 
wonder,” I said; ‘‘she must wish the golden 
calf-would make up his mind to bleat what she 
wants. He’s said nothing to Leila yet.” 

‘*Hasn’t he?” she took me up; ‘* how do you 
know ?” 

‘* Enfin, I know,” I responded. 

*“*T see. And Leila intends not to let him, if 
she can help it, till the season is just over. Well; 
of course, you—” ; 

‘* Of course, I mean to have as long an innings® 
as I can, belle dame. ‘Dirty Dick’ must go on 
bowling a bit longer.” : 

‘* But he'll bowl you out, you know, in time.” 

‘*Just so. In time. I know that. But I 
have the mean time, don’t you see ?” 

She shook her head rather dubiously, but said 
no more. 

The carriage pulled up the next moment, and 
I was handing her out on to the foot-cloth un- 
der the striped awning. 

I waited dutifully for her till she emerged from 
the cloak-room, and then we began to scale the 
staircase. It was still rather early, and Lady 
Dorénavant was ‘‘ under arms,” and at her post 
in the little blue boudoir that opened on the ball- 
room. 

‘* My dear Car!” she cried, when she caught 
sight of us. Lady Dor was rather an enthusi- 
astic person in her loves and likings. ‘* How 
good of you to come so early! How do you do, 
Mr. Drasdyl ?” she went on, turning to me, when 
she had at last released ‘‘ dear Car's” two hands. 
‘*Pray go and dance. There are so few men 
come at present.” 

‘*Come on purpose,” I replied ; ‘*but I must 
find Mrs. Beauchamp a seat first. ‘The Lancers 
are made up, I see.” 

And then Mrs. Beauchamp put her. hand on 
my arm again, and we moved away 

**T suppose I’d better let you off that first 
valse you asked for, just now, Frank 2” she said. 
*¢ Look over there.” 

I looked over there, and saw, with a crowd of 
men round her, Leila Lenox; but not ‘* Dirty 
Dick.” 

‘¢ Where's he?” I asked. 

‘¢Mr. Carkill? Isn’thewithher? No. Why 
—look! There he is, wedged up in that corner, 
poor man, by the door. He’s dying to get at 
her, and can’t move hand or foot. You'd better 
go to her, before he gets out. I'll stop him, it 
he breaks loose too soon.” 

‘¢ What a good angel you are!” I ejaculated, 
in my gratitude. ‘‘I shall come back to ask 
you for number five, you know.” 

*¢ Soit! And now, go.” 

Madame Mére was raking the room up and 
down in search of her man, possibly because she 
was under the fond delusion that I shouldn’t be 
there at all; she never caught sight of me as I 
crossed the room. . . 

But, over the broad shoulder of Cairngorm, 
S.F.G., as that warrior bent down to beg for his 
valse, Leila saw me. Rapid telegraphy between 
her eyes and mine; the least little flush across 
her cheek, a certain quickening of my own pulse, 
and I was standing covered from the maternal 
view by Cairngorm’s broad back, waiting till the 
Guardsman had recovered his perpendicular to 
slip by him and get to her. 

‘*No,” Leila was saying, ‘‘not number three, 
Colonel Cairngorm ; that’s an old engagement : 
number seven, or number fifteen.” 

“Say both?” he petitioned, in his cool way. 
‘¢ Awful time between ’em, you know. Eh? 

*T said ‘or,’ I thought.” 

‘¢Mean it? Well, then, I'll take number 
seven.” ae 

He scored his great double Cc on her card; 
and then Cosmo Cairngorm turned on his heel 
and discovered me. cas 

I was beside her in a moment; on the blind 
side of mamma, of course. 

Under cover of the rattle and clatter of the last 
figure of the Lancers I managed to say, unheard : 

‘©You are here, then, after all? 
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‘Yes; we had better news from Cheltenham,” 
she answered, demurely; ‘‘and so mamma de- 
cided to come.” 

“‘ How good of mamma! No; she’s not look- 
ing this way. She's looking straight across at 
that mob by the door. ‘The great man is in the 
middle of that mob, a prisoner. You should 
have seen his face when he caught a glimpse of 
you standing here. And may I have number 
three? The Lancers are just over; and—you 
kept it for me? Qh, Leila, how—no; she is 
looking over. there still. She hasn’t even seen 
me yet. Don’t you think we'd better go be- 
fore— ?” iid 

‘¢ Tf you like,” she answered submissively, put- 
ting her hand on my arm, that closed forthwith 
upon it. And then we moved away before Car- 
kill had freed himself from durance, and before 
Madame Mére was aware that her daughter had 
left her. 

She looked adorable that night in her white 
robes, with one pale amber rose on her bosom, 
and one other nestling in the coils of her bronze- 
brown hair—that child with the child’s face and 
the innocent eyes, who had yet learned all her 
feminine arithmetic, and had made up her astute 
mind to sell her dowerless self, for 

‘‘Lands in Kent and messuages in York, 
To Richard Carkill, with his watery smile 
And educated whisker.” : 

Leila, as Mrs. Beauchamp had said, was a 
clever girl. 

hey began to play that valse of valses—-the 
‘Wien, mein Sinn”—before Leila and I had 
reached the top of the room. 

‘* I’m not going to lose a bar of this,” I said, 
as I let loose the hand that lay close under one* 
arm, and put the other about her. 

**No, don’t,” she said, as we swung into the 
circle; ‘* we sha’n’t have many more like it.” 

I couldn’t see her face as she spoke; but I 
fancied { guessed what she meant. 

**] suppose not,” I said; ‘* how many ?” 

** As many as you like to-night.” 

Ever such a little emphasis on the last word— 
but enough. 

“* And after to-night ?” 

** After to-night—ce sera différent !” 

That was my sentence ; prettily passed in three 
words of French, but irrevocable, 1 knew; and 
bitterly hard, I felt. _ 

I held her closer to me, with a sudden clasp 
she did not resent. I could see her face now; 
but not her eyes. She kept them half-closed, 
and bent down. And her delicate pale face was 
paler than it had been. 

“Leila! you can’t mean—?” How well I 
knew all the time that she did mean it! 

She had never heard that tong in my voice 
before; perhaps it was a little revelation to her. 
now. 

She lifted up her eyes; how naive and inno- 
cent they looked! she lifted them up to mine as 
she murmured : 

‘** Don’t speak to me like that, Frank. I—I 
can’t bear it.” And, even in that close clasp, I 
could feel her shiver. 

Round the circle; past Madame Mére and 
‘* Dirty Dick,” in happy conjunction at last, and 
glowering at me; past Carry Beauchamp, who 
in the middle of her flirtation with Cosmo Cairn- 
gorm, 8.F.G., had time to give me a glance, 
half-encouraging, half-pitying, as Leila and I 
went by; past Charlie Papillon, come to a halt 
as usual with his terrible fiancée, the Lady Be- 
rengaria Fitz-Fraise, in their first turn; swiftly 
and smoothly round and round again; and nei- 
ther she nor I had spoken, after those last words 
of hers. : 

What could I say? I had known all along 
it must needs come to this, sooner or later ; it 
had always been tacitly understood between us. 

She had her way’to make, and a mother of 
England to help her, ‘‘ Dirty Dick” could buy 
her, just as he could buy a Derby crack, with a 
sack full of guineas; and I couldn't pay her 
milliner’s bills. ‘The prize-parti was going to 
bid for her; and she and mamma had made up 
their minds to accept him. It was the simplest 
thing in the world, the plain A B C du métier: 
what had I to say against it? 

There was a good deal I might have said. 
At five-and-twenty something stronger than ice- 
water runs in a man’s veins, you know; and to 
look down on that pale little face that drooped 
toward my shoulder; to see how fair it was; to 
feel that lithe, slender form shiver in my arms; 
to meet the dimmed look in the soft eyes; to 
know that, hard and selfish and heartless as 
they had schooled her to be, “a something wild 
within her breast” was stirring theu—that, as 
she never had loved, and never would love if they 
had their way with her, she loved me—to do this, 
and yet keep cool, and hold one’s peace, was 
rather hard work. 

She saw that whén she looked into my face 
again. 

‘* You are tired—we are going too fast? Shall 
we stop ?” I said, after that look. 

‘*No, don’t stop; our step doesn’t tire; and 
you said you didn’t want to miss a bar of this: 
I don’t either.” , 

I didn’t ask her to stop again. 

‘* Suppose I hadn’t been here to-night 2?” I 
asked presently, ‘‘ after what you told me yes- 
terday—” = 

‘*It was true,” she said; “I didn’t think we 
were coming.” 

‘*And if you hadn't? or if I hadn't?” 

“Well ?” 

**Could it have been ‘different after to-night’ 
just the same?” 

‘After to-night, or after to-morrow night, 
what does it matter ?” 

“* Nothing, of course.” 

**You need not sneer. Do you think I am 
not sorry that—” 

‘“¢ That what ?” 





“But there must have come a last night,” she 


went on, wisely beginning a fresh sentence; ‘‘and 
it has come.” : 

**'To-night ?” 

* Yes.” 

**Leila!” 

‘*Call me Leila, if you like, till this is all 
over; but don’t look like that at me, Frank. 
We have four hours more, perliaps ; let us make 
the most of them.” 

“Good! Let us make the most of them. 
How many valses will you give me?” 

‘¢ As many as you like after number seven.” 

‘* After pumber seven? Ah, I see, /es con- 
venances. We mustn’t forget them, even to- 
night.’ i e 

-**Unkind!” she said, with her reproachful 
eyes; as if I were in the mood just then to 
prophesy smooth things to her. 

** Well, after number seven; after due sacri- 
fice has been made to the British fetich, you be- 
long to me for to-night ?” 

ee es. ” 


The valse came to an end the next moment; 
luckily, perhaps, for both of us. 

‘*'lake me back to mamma at once,” Miss 
Lenox said; ‘‘and go and dance with Mrs. 
Beauchamp, and your usual partners.” 

‘All right; I understand. Go and do ko-too 
to the fetich! Very well. Watch and see how 
well I shall do it. And when Cairngorm has 
had his valse—” 

** Come and fetch me.” 

I staid a little while talking to Mrs. Lenox 
with an outwardly bland tranquillity which I 
knew, in my case, was especially irritating to 
that*nodel mother; though, happy in the thought 
that my innings were nearly played out, she was 
less hostile than usual in word and look to me 
that night. 

Then I went away, leaving Leila beside ‘‘Dirty 
Dick,” whose physiognomy presented a curious- 
ly-mixed expression of calf-like adoration for her 
and intense dislike to me, which caused me to 
indulge in secret and bitter laughter. 

“*Vhat idiot actually thinks that child cares 
for him!” I thought, as I crossed the room to 
where Mrs. Beauchamp was sitting with her de- 
voted Cairngorm at her side still; ‘‘cares for 
him. Richard Carkill, per se! Well, I hate 
him bad enough, it’s true—the insolent cad; 
but, by Jove, his worst enemy couldn't wish him 
heavier punishment than he'll get if he marries 
her.” 
“*Well?” questioned Mrs. Beauchamp, when 
I had sat down beside her, and her broad-shoul- 
dered Cosmo had taken himself away. 

** Well,” I responded; ‘‘ you'll be delighted 
to hear it’s all right—every thing settled @ sou- 
hait.” 

‘* What do you mean?” 

** She means to take the great creature’s of- 
fer, and the great creature itself, for better, for 
worse. ‘The better for her; the worse for him, 
you understand.” 

Carry Beauchamp’s lip curled a little. In her 
sympathy for me she quite forgot that she had 
taken the Right Honorable Brandon on precise- 
ly similar terms. 

“*¥ always told you so, Frank,” she said ; ‘‘Lei- 
la is—” 

‘** Perfectly right. She’s backed by no end of 
precedent, you know. And who wouldn’t snap 
at ‘Dirty Dick,’ if she got the chance? You 
and I oughtii’t to fling very hard at her. You, 
because you can afford to be generous; I, be- 
cause I’m going to marry Miss Molasses or the 
Begum—whichever makes the most eligible of- 
fer. And now, Mrs. Beauchamp, may I have 
the pleasure of this galop with you ?” 

‘*No; sit down and talk to me. It will be 
better for you.” 

‘*Impossible. I’ve promised to do ko-too to 
the British fetich—pour cause, you understand. 
In other words, I’m bound to dance the next four 
dances. If you refuse me this one I shall go 
and relieve poor Charlie Papillon at the wheel, 
and make a sensation with his Berengaria.” 

She looked up in my face rather curiously. I 
suppose she saw what was the matter with me 
there, for she gave me the galop I asked for with- 
out another word. Carkill the great was per- 
forming in it with Leila. We passed them in 
one of their frequent halts ; and, for some reason 
or other, instead of scowling as usual, ‘* Dirty 
Dick” actually smiled upon me in a most benig- 
nant manner. : 

So did Mrs. Lenox, when, by-and-by, I went 
over to her intrenchment among the watchers 
of the game to claim her daughter for number 
eight. 

Something—it wasn’t very hard to guess what 
—that Leila had said or done had made them 
both feel that they could afford to be civil to me 
now; my innings was very nearly played out. 

Smiling back upon them, but raging inwardly 
with a sort of cold rage that strung every nerve 
like steel wire, I took ‘‘ Dirty Dick’s” fiancée— 
as I supposed she was by that time—away upon 
my arm. 

The next-two or three hours seemed to pass 
in a sort of waking dream. 

Leila was as good as her word. She gave me 
every dance I asked for; flung over every man 
upon her card; let me take her down to the sup- 
per-room, where she made-believe to eat mayon- 
naise, and I swallowed tumbler after tumbler of 
‘“*dry” while I waited for ‘her; sat as long as I 
chose in the deserted blue boudoir; and’ bore all 
my decorously-veiled bitterness and anger like a 
martyr. 

Presently she and I were standing quite alone 
among the dwarf-palms round a miniature fount- 
ain in Lady Dor’s winter-garden. 

The square-dance before the final galop was 
just beginning. ‘The ball-room had thinned con- 
siderably. 

As we had passed through it fivé minutes be- 
fore I had seen Mrs, Lenox étill in her old place, 


smiling beatifically, and apparently quite easy in 











her maternal mind. But ‘‘ Dirty Dick” was no 
longer beside her, nor to be seen any where. + 

Neither had troubled us since I had carried off 
Leila from between them. I looked at her as 
she stood beside me among the dwarf-palms with 
bitter rage in my heart against her, thinking what 
a price she must have paid to putchase undis- 
turbed disposal of these last hours of our last 
night. 

Presently she lifted her head. Her eyes met 
mine, and dropped ; I could see her lip tremble. 

I forgot my wrath as I forgot my worldly wis- 
dom then; 1 admit I fairly lost my. philosophic 
equilibrium. I was bending down ; her hair was 
touching mine; her breath on my face; my arm 
was round her; and— 

Eh! diable, que voulez-vous? I couldn’t help 
it. Mindful of that one wild moment, when the 
blood burned like fire, and the pulse gave one 
great leap and then stood still, I don’t know that 
I would have helped it if I could. And you, 
Monsieur ? 

She had slipped with a little cry from my arms; 
the next moment white as her draperies, looking 
at me strangely out of her great gray eyes, half- 
blind, shivering, faint. It had indeed come upon 
her with rather overwhelming suddenness, this 
new experience. 

‘¢ You must never see me again after that,” 
she panted, holding out her little hands before 
her, and still shrinking back, 

I caught her hands in mine and drew her to 


me. 

‘¢No; tio,” she half sobbed ; ‘‘let go my hands, 
Frank!” She was frightened for once in her life, 
that cool little girl; as much by what she felt 
herself as by me. 

I laughed as I loosed her. 

“* Soyez tranquille!” I said; ‘‘ what are you 
afraid of ?” 

In a little while she felt her feet again. 

“Why must I never see you again, Leila?” I 
asked then. 

‘““Cait’t you guess? Why did you do that? 
Horribly cruel!” 

Perhaps it was. I made no defense any how. 

*“*No,” Isaid; ‘I can’t guess ; at least | won’t 
guess. Tell me why.” 

**T tell you we must see each other no more 
after to-night.” 

‘* Because—?” 

‘¢ Becanse—I have promised.” 

‘¢Promised? Promised yourself tohim? You 
sha’n’t do this, Leila!” 

‘“*Tf you talk like that I will go away. It is 
too late to tell me that now.” 

As if it would have been any good to tell her 
so before; as if she would have given up ‘‘ Dirty 
Dick” for me if I had spoken a month ago. Yet 
that was what she wanted me to believe, I sup- 

Se. 

“Too late to tell you you sha’n’t give yourself 
to this man? No, stop!”—for she made a move 
as though she would go at this—‘‘ stop, and list- 
en tome. I tell you so because I love you, Lei- 
la; becausé you—” 

‘*No!” she said, passionately; ‘‘I will not 
bear this; it is too cruel! Let me go!” 

‘** You knew I loved you.” 

*¢You have no right to say that. You laugh 
and sneer at every thing, Frank. What do you 
care for? You care for nothing. You have nev- 
er cared for me; not really cared, as a man does 
who—and now you tell me that—” ; 

And here another sob choked her. 

‘*And you think he cares for you really?” 
I began bitterly; ‘‘this cold-blooded plutocrat 
they’re trying to tie you to?” Then the sight 
of her made my tone change. ‘‘ Leila, you know 
no man loves you as I do.. In your heart of 
hearts you know that. Let your heart speak to 
me now. What is his love to mine? What is 
yours for him? Love ts Jeve, darling! ‘There 
is happiness at least for us .n ours. Don't fling 
the happiness ©f our two lives away.” 

Bah! I :aust have lost my head, indeed, to 
talk like that to her, and actually to feel-and 
mean every word I said and all that I ‘implied. 
I must have been quite mad. I, impecunious, 
to talk to her, also impecunious, about hearts, 
and happiness, and love; to feel that we two 
could exist on those pretty words and five hun- 
dred a year: to mean her to put her little hand 
intg mine instead of ‘‘ Dirty Dick’s;” and on 
such terms to give herself to me forever instead 
of tohim! <Adllons donc! I must have lost my 
senses. Fortunately, though, Leila hadn’t lost 
hers. 

It was all very pleasant to be talked to in that 
way; but it was only pleasant, not profitable in 
the least. So little Leila had quite made up her 
mind what to say when I had done, and was 
standing—white, eager, anxious— waiting for 
her answer. She had kept her face hidden in 
her hands all the time; and she didn’t lift it 
from them now ; but in the most musically heart- 
broken accents that ever fell on soupirant’s ears, 
my darling murmured : 

“Oh, Frank! It is too late.” 

Nothing could be more pathetic than her tone, 
and that little movement of her shoulders ex- 
pressive of emotion. A little stagy, the last, 
perhaps ; but still*pathetic. 

The fire died out in me as if I had been under 
adouche. I had got back my own face and my 
own voice the next moment; become my proper 
self once more. 

“*T see,” I said; ‘‘it is too late—for what we 
have been talking about. Brisons la-dessus. 
But it isn’t too late, I hope, for the Pluie d’ Or? 
That hasn’t begun yet. ‘The last galop, I mean.” 

Up came the reproachful eyes again. 

‘Frank, I didn’t think you could have been 
so—” 

‘*So merciless as—” 

“Yea 

‘¢ As to ask you for another fust-dance? I 
thought you promised me—” 

‘*You know I didn’t mean that.” 
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‘* Your promise, or the other thing. No mat- 
ter! I know what you do mean now, Leila. 
But am I to have this galop ?” 

Thad it. Whirled her throngh it to the very 
last bar, without a check. 

Then I was down stairs putting her cloak 
about her; Madame Mére waiting outside in- 
the carriage. 

“*Say good-by kindly,” she whispered, pite- 
ously, while I was unfolding the burnous. 

‘Why not? Stop; I think I’ve put it on the 
wrong way.” 

** Say it, then!” 

**Good-by, Leila! There, that’s right, isn’t 
it?” as I settled the burnous at last. ‘You 
mustn't stand in this draught.” 

She didn't seem to mind the draught; and if 
my fingers hadn't been quite so quick and steady 
she would doubtless have been just as weil 
pleased. I led her across the foot-cloth. Our 
hands parted ; the man shut the door upon her; 
and Mrs. Lenox’s brougham drove away. 

And I was left, certainly not lamenting, on 
the Eaton Square pavé, with a pale amber rose 
crushed in my hand. 

My innings was played out that night. Leila 
Lenox is Mrs. Carkill now. I read the adver- 
tisement in the Times that autumn at Homburg; 
and hoped ‘ Dirty Dick” was as satisfied with the 
course of his true love as I was. 
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PACETLA. 

Araperra. “What did uncle give you on yeur 
birthday, dear? He gave me ‘Hard Cash,’” . 

Groxarr. “* Half-a-Million of Money,’” 

INTELLIGENT ForriGner (rho has overheard the dia- 
logue). ‘Oh, mon Dieu! but dese Anglaises are reech- 
er as Croesus !” 

A monster bridge is in course of construction across 
the Ohio River, at Louisville, Kentucky. The total 
— of the bridge will be 5220 feet, or nearly one 
nile. 

We have heard of a “ Bridge of Sighs” before, but 
Mr. Paste, the paper-hanger, says he is inclined to 
think the one under notice will be a bridge of “double 
size ! 











ee 
A young lady devoid of all feeling—Annie Sthesia ! 


No Trve ror Eatina.—A grocer meeting one of his 
own fraternity the other day, whose pony might be 
considered a beautiful specimen of a living skeleton, 
remonstrated with the owner, and asked him if he 
ever fed him. ‘Ever fed him! that’s a good one,” 
was the reply; “he’s got a bushei and a half of oats 
at home now, only he ain't got time to eat 'em.” 

_——— 





The concluding words of a Utah obituary notice are 
very pathetic: ‘‘He leaves thirteen widows and fifty- 
four children to mouru his loss.” 

RULES OF WHIST. , 

Whist is a very favorite game. The wist-ful look of 
persons playing it fully accounts forthe name, There 
are four players; each person has a right to shuffle the 
cards previous to a deal; you may, however, get out 
of ye-or-deal in the best way you can, you will still be, 
then, a shujiler. The person on the left-hand side of 
the dealer is called the elder. If you happen to be 
thirsty in the course of the game, tread on the elder’s 
favorite corn, you will no doubt then get some elder 
whine, 

Standing rules (to be read. at a sitting): 

Lead from your strong suit. This you will find 
difficult unless you have a good tailor. See, however, 
next rule. . 

2. If you haven't a strong suit lead from a weak one, - 
this is considered powerful play. 

3. If you have a sequence, seek whence it came. 

4. If you have a strong hand in clubs, or a stron 
club in hend, knock down the person next to you; this 
is a decided hit. 

5. If you have a Jack in your hand, say you knave it 
not; your partner, if ill-tempered, may show some ace- 
erbity at this. 

6. If you have but two cards remaining do not play 
the right one, and excuse yourself on the ground that 
you could only play what you had left. 

%. If one of your opponents happens to have a club 
foot, lead clubs, and laugh boisterously. If he resents 
it say, ‘‘I shoe’d not have done it, but what boots it ? 
your best foot foremost and win.” This is club 

aw. 

8. When spades are led, look grave, and don’t make 
any allusions to undertakers or coffins. 

9. If you have ace and king do not play out the king 
till ace is out, or rather do not play it ace-tilly out. 

10. Look often over your adversary’s hands. 

11. If discovered cheating be indignant, say you 
we ¢ play any more, and throw your cards down on 
the able. This will prove that you have played fair 
an .bove board. (N.B.—Above all things avoid being 
bored, this woodn’t do at all.) 

12. Lose — temper whenever you can’t keep it. 
This is a golden rule. 

Carefully attend to the foregoing rules and you will 
soon become a perfect whist-player. Don’t play for 
too high stakes, however, or you may “pay too dear 
for your whist-(le).” 


“Were you guarded in your conduct while in New 
York ?” asked a father of his son, who had just returned 
from a visit to that city. ‘Yes, Sir, part of the time 
by two policemen.” 





“That's a pretty bird, grandma,” said a little boy. 
“Yes,” replied the old dame, “and never cries.” 
“That's because he’s never washed,” rejained the boy. 





a 

Servant looks into. the breakfast-room and says: 
** Pleas, ma’am, ther’s a beggar woman in the kitchen 
wants something to eat,” 

Liperat Mistress. ‘‘Give her the water in which 
the eggs were boiled this morning, Bridget; it’s quite 
nutritous.” 





A mother admonishing her son, a lad of some seven 
years of age, told him that he should never defer till 
to-morrow what he could do to-day. The little boy 
replied, ‘‘ Well, then, mother, let’s eat all that plum- 
pudding to-night.” 

i 


To have fish at supper, just drop them a line. 
patil 2 eta 





A lady was recently reading to her child—a boy of 
seven years—a story of a little fellow whose father 
was taken ill and died, whereupon the youngster set 
himself diligently at work to assist in supporting him- 
self and his mother. When she had finished the story 
the following dialogne ensued: ; 

Motuer. “ Now, my little man, if pa was to die, 
wouldn’t you work to en zou mother?” 

Boy (not relishing the idea of work). rai hy, ma? 
what for? Ain’t we gota good house to live in?” 

Morner. ‘Oh yes, my child; but we can't eat the 
house, you know.” 

Boy. ‘Well, ain’t we got flour and sugar and other 
things in the store-room ?” 

Moruer. “Certainly, my dear ; but they will not last 
long, and what then?” : 

Boy. “Well, ma, ain’t there enough to last till you 
could get another husband ?” ° 

Ma gave it up. 
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VISITING TOILETTES.—[Sexr Pace 58.] 
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Visiting Toilettes. - 

See Illustration, page 56. 
* Fig. 1.—Empress dress of dove-colored gros grain 
silk; skirt plain. Viennese cloak of blue velvet, 
trimmed with grebe, with belt and flowing sleeves. 


Satin buttons and button-holes. Bonnet of blue 


lours, embroid 
and tassels. Round hat of black velours, with trim- 
ming of capucine satin, with feather tuft on the side, 
and lace strings. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of white silk, trimmed with capucine 
satin folds and sprays of flowers. Sultan burnous of 
white cashmere, bordered with bias folds‘of capucine 
satin, and embroidered in front. 

Fig. 4.—Empress dress of biue silk. Manchester 
cloak of black velvet, trimmed around the bottom 
with deep lace, with a scarf of broad satin ribbon tied 
behind, and confined with satin rosettes. Imperial 
bonnet of white velvet, trimmed with rich lace, with 
a velvet crest on the right, and blue velvet foliage on 
the left sides. 

Fig. 5.—Bismarck velours skirt, trimmed with bias 
satin foids and tringe. Bratant paletot of the same 
material, trimmed to match the dress, bonnet of white 
gros grain silk, trimmed with lace ruches and lace 
strings. 

Fig. 6.—Petersburg costume of blue cloth, trimmed 
with chinchilla, Overskirt, trimmed with silver braid 
and edged with chischiila. Round hat of chinchilla, 
with chinchilla trimming and blue ostrich tuft. 


Winter Bonnets. 
See illustration, page 57. 

Fig. 1.—Lilia, of Bismarck straw, with round crown ; 
trimmed with a wreath of g: ded toliage with golden 
grapes. A scarf of tulle is ro.ed across the back and 
forms strings, which are tied loosely. 

Fig. 2.—Trianon, of black velvet, very smali, trimmed 
with jet fringe round the edge, and a tuft of tinted 
plumes on the side, fastened with an aigrette. Strings 
of ribbon, edged with blorde. 

Fig. 8.—Marie Antoinette, of Bismarck straw, with a 
smail, rounding crown, and front undulating to suit 
the shape of the face, trimmed with flowers, and fas- 
tened with a scarf ot tulie. This bonnet fits well, 
and is admirably suited to the present style of hair- 
dressing. . 

Fig. 4.—Fanchon, of blue velvet, beaded, with jet 
fringe around the edge, and a cluster of pansies with 
foliage in front. Strings of blue ribbon, edged with 
blonde. 

Fig. 5.—Marie Stuart, of black velvet, pointed in 
front and turned up at the sides, with a silver cord 
entirely round the edge, and trimmed behind with a 
broad barb of black lace, which simulates a cape, and 
falls in front, forming strings. A bird, with long 
plumage and outspread wings, is fastened in front 
and nearly covers the top of the bonnet. 

Fig. 6.—Duchesse promenade bonnet of velvet, with 
a stiff crown. A broad lace veil passes round the 
bonnet, and is tied behind, the ends falling over the 
chignon. A rose is placed on the front and the back ; 
and a narrow bapd of blue veivet is fastened in front, 
over the forehead. Strings long, of biue ribbon. 

Fig. 7.—Universel, ot pink velvet, flat on the top, 
and trimmed in front with a white curled feather. The 
back of this elegant bonnet is covered with a rich lace 
barb, the ends of which form the strings. A band of 
velvet, to match the bonnet, is placed inside, over the 
forehead. 2 

Fig. 8.—Imperial, of white royal velvet. The crown 
is pleated; the brim is covered with broad rich lace, 
with a heading of twisted silk piping, and is edged 
with white crystal fringe. Flame-colored roses com- 
plete the trimming of this new and beautiful bonnet. 
The strings are of satin. 

Fig. 9.—Eveniny Coiffure dla premier Empire. This 
beantifui head-dress is very simpie; it is composed 
of a broad »1as strip of velvet, forming a bandeau, 
and edged with narrow white ‘ace. which is passed 
round the front of the head, and tied under the chi- 
gnon. A wreath of Bismarck veivet foiiage is placed 
on the top. 

Fig. 10.—Cap Coiffure, composed of two volants of 
lace, meunted on blue ribbon, with bows of ribbon in 
front, and ribbon shells over the forehead. The broad 
lace strings are covered down the centre with a blue 
veivet ribbon, and tie under the chignon, the ends 
failing down the back. 

Fig. 11.—Carlotta ; round hat, with a narrow brim, 
slightly turned down all round, trimmed with broad 
black ribbon, tied behind, with long, fringed ends. 
Bouquet of roses on the side. 

Fig. 12.—Metternich, of black velvet, with a long 
black feather curling on the right side, and a cluster 
of gilt foliage in front. 

Fig. 13.—Fanchon, of green silk, beaded with crys- 
tal, with a tulle veii rolled across the crown, and 
forming strings. Spray of roses and buds on the side, 
fa..ing over the front. 

Fig. 14.—Marie Antoinette, of white roya’ veivet, with 
a wreath of leaves, and a feather at the side. The 
back is trimmed with medallions of ribbon and lace, 
the latter of which is prolonged so as to form the 
strings. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 


re some months past the Parisiane have 
taken into favor a singular color, which is 
becoming to nobody, neither blonde: nor bru- 
nettes, but which nevertheless is the rage; al- 
most every thing now is of a deep yellowish tint, 
called Bismarck, whether because the uniform 
of the Prussian Minister is entirely white we 
know not, but polities make their influence felt 
even on ladies’ dresses, Some wags go so far as 
to pretend that there are different varieties of 
ara the Bismarck sick and the Bismarck 
well. 

This color has given rise to some curious epi- 
sodes. A German countess, the owner of one 
of the most ancient feudal castles on the banks 
of the Rhine, wrote to her dress-maker to send 
her a fashionable dress. The dress-maker nat- 
urally dispatched her a Bismarck. ‘The dress 
was pronounced beautiful, and the countess hast- 
ened tc array h€rself in it to receive a large party 
of guests. ‘The new shade excited universal ad- 
miration, till an imprudent person happened to 
utter the name of the fashionable color. ‘* What! 
do you call it Bismarck ?” exclaimed the count- 
ess, ‘* Yes, Madame, that is what they call it in 





Paris.” The countess turned pale, and instantly 
disappeared ; she retreated to her room and, tear- 
ing off the dress, indignantly flung it in the fire. 

Here is another anecdote concerning this fa- 
mous shade. Madame X—— is something of a 
tease (some women have this slight fault, it ap- 
pears). Her husWand is a rabid anti-Prussian, 
and his better-half took delight in adopting the 
Bismarck tint, and letting slip no opportunity to 
pronounce the obnoxious name in his presence. 
‘¢ Where are my Bismarck gaiters?” ‘‘ What 
bonnet will Madame wear?” ‘‘My Bismarck 
one, of course.” ‘*What cloak?” ‘‘My Bis- 


-marck cloak.” The husband foamed with rage 


at every mention of the name; but he daréd 
say nothing; it is beneath a man’s dignity to 
concern himself about his wife’s fripperies. Out 
of patience, at last, he proposed a compromise to 
his charming wife, who consented to abandon the 
color she loved so well in exchange for the mag- 
nificent diamond bracelet which her husband had 
been imprudent enough to refuse her last winter. 
We hope that our amiable readers will not profit 
by this little suggestion. 

A little less hair is worn this season than last, 
but the coiffures are none the less complicated. 
3y way of compensation the ladies, even those 
belonging to the best society, have adopted a lam- 
entable habit; they paint more than ever, and 
the effect is shocking. All the women you meet 
ave clear red and white, like dolls; they are real 
bonbons, and you might eat them if it were not 
tor the dangerous effect of the paint. If they 
only contented themselves with hiding their im- 
pertections it would be better; but no, they lay 
on the rouge so thickly that it is evident to the 
most unobserving eye. Even young girls eager- 
iy adopt this terrible fashion,.and the freshness 
of youth is lost beneath a coat of paint. 

it is sad to say, but we really seem living in a 
counterfeit age. All that is young, true, and 
beautiful is hidden under a layer of pearl-white; 
and, unhappily, it is the same with tender feel- 
ings, for it is the fashion to be désillus::. né, pos- 
itive, and materialistic. Let us hope iat this is 
only a fashion, and that this general disenchant- 
meut is only for a season. We shall perhaps yet 
see the golden age revive. 

After the Zouave Jacob the Parisian public is 
raving about the masked man who wrestles so 
marvelously in the Gymnasium. Behold the tri- 
umph of mystery! Were his face uncovered we 
should hear nothing of this robust athlete, who 
has furnished food for Parisian curiosity during 
the last two months. But he is masked, and 
that is his real attraction. Every kind of im- 
probable story. has been invented concerning this 
living enigma. Some make him an old officer, 
who hides his name and mutilated face under a 
velvet mask. Others have suddenly discovered 
that he is Madame Thierret, the eccentric artist 
of the Palais Royal, who amuses her leisure mo- 
ments by wrestling. ‘The truth of the matter is 
this: the masked man is of the highest rank, an 
Englishman by birth, and a millionaire three or 
four times over. A victim to the spleen, like 
many of his countrymen, he came to Paris to 
consult one of the medica] celebrities there, who 
advised him to abandon his indolent mode of 
life, and to act precisely as if he were forced to 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow; on this 
condition only would he undertake to restore him 
to health. The Englishman was pleased with the 
very originality of the prescription, and resolved 
to follow it. After long turning over in his brain 
what he could do to earn a jivelihood he thought 
of the Herculean strength with which he was gifted 
by nature, and presented himself, masked, at the 
Gymnasium. His success exceeded his hopes; 
he was immediately engaged for » series of per- 
formances, and has continued ever since to draw 
crowded houses. This heroic treatment is al- 
ready producing good results; the gloomy fan- 
cies of the patient are vanishing daily ; and when 
the Man with the Mask disappears from the stage 
it will be because he has found a charm in life. 
Then Lord D—— will return to London, where 
his absence is already felt; and on seeing the el- 
egant sportsman no one will suspect that he has 
succeeded in captivating the attention of all Paris 
during a whole season. 











ROMANCE IN MEDICINE. 


SINGULAR affair has recently created a 

great sensation ic Switzerland. The story 
of the escaped galley-slave is well known, who 
disguised himself as a woman and was engaged 
as lady’s maid by an elegant young lady of 
Versailles. The handsome, smooth-faced ban- 
dit was arrested just as he was preparing a bath 
for his mistress, whe was cruelly surprised on 
learning the sex and antecedents of her zeal- 
ous servant. The Court of Justice of the Can- 
ton de Vaud has lately had under its juris- 
diction a case which, without being as grave as 
the drama of Versailles, nevertheless somewhat 
resembles it. A young man named Piquilloud, 
taking advantage of his feminine appearance, 
forged a diploma of doctor of medicine from a 
female college of New York, introduced him- 
self to #number of families as Miss Abbot, and 
offered the benefit of his medical knowledge— 
especially to ladies. 

Piquilloud wore his new garb with grace, 
and, thanks to powerful recommendations, suc- 
ceeded in gaining a lucrative practice, the title 
of American, in some sort, justifying the choice 
of his profession and removing all suspicion. 
All the young ladies in the Canton de Vaud in- 
sisted on placing themselves under the care of 
Miss Abbot, and would have no other doctor 
than the charming and successful practitioner, 
who ruled like a despot in their houses. The 
neighboring cantons grew jealous of Vaud. The 
doctor’s reputation increased daily, and there 





was even talk of offering him a chair in the 
National Academy of Medicine, when sudden- 
ly an unlueky waterfall caused the downfall of 
his triumph. Miss Abbot, instead of content- 
ing herself with simply wearing her hair cut 
short as suited a grave Professor, wished to 
rival her fair patients in their luxuriant, flow- 
ing tresses. She intrusted her head to a skillful 
hair-dresser, who soon pierced the mystery and 
divulged the fatal secret. The fathers and mo- 
thers. furious at being thus duped, and having 
themselves introduced the wolf into the fold in 
the crmoline of a lamb, had recourse to the 
courts. The affair was instantly caught up and 
grossly exaggerated, and the gravest accusa- 
tions were showered on the head of the culprit, 
who was forced to return to the prosaic frock- 
coat. At the trial, however, the declarations 
of indulgent witnesses graciously extenuated 
all the charges, despite the ill-will of sundry 
zealous accusers; and it was found impossible 
to convict Piquilloud of any thing except the 
illegal practice of medicine, in punishment for 
which he was sentenced to a month’s imprison- 
ment. 


» 





A “FAIR” BUSINESS TRANSAC: 
TiON. 
A GENTLEMAN in Honduras, zecently, in 
writing to the mercantile house in Loudon 
with which he was in correspondence, after fin- 
ishing wh. he had to say about molasses, ma- 
hogany, and india rubber, added as follows: 

‘*T have one other commission to give you. 
I wish for a wife, and can not find any suitable 
person in these settlements. Please send me by 
an early steamer a young lady answering to the 
foliowing description: Age not less than twenty 
or over twenty-five; person well formed and 
graceful; countenance agreeable; disposition and 
manners gentle; and possessed of good health, 
so that she may endure well the change of cli- 
mate. If you send a person answering to the 
above conditions I promise to marry her within 
a fortnight after her arrival.” 

‘The return mail brought him a letter to this 
effect : 

‘*In accordance with your orders I ship for 
you by this steamer a young lady, Miss Louisa 
C » possessing the qualitications prescribed, 
as per the vouchers which she will present to 
you. Please acknowledge receipt, and believe 
me,” ete. 

‘the gentleman—whose letter had been brought 
to him by the mail tug—hurried to the pier to 
meet the steamer. As soon as the plank was 
laid he went on board, and there, inquiring for 
and finding Miss Louisa C. » he made him- 
self known to her. She handed him her letter 
from the house in London, saying : 

**T have here a bill of exchange drawn on 
you, Sir, which I hope you will not declins.to 
honor.” 

“Miss Louisa,” said he, ‘‘I have never yet 
dishonored a bill of exchange, and I certainly 
shall not begin with this one. On the contrary, 
I shall deem myself the happiest of men in being 
allowed to accept it.” 

So the business was settled in a manner satis- 
factory to all concerned. 











BANTAM’S BEQUEST. 

B= knew every thing. As a tabker he sur- 

passed Coleridge. Theology, decline of the 
drama, chemistry, cure of corns, astrology, manufac- 
ture of lemonade, the Jamaica question, destruction 
of black beetles—no matter what subject, nothing 
was too great or too small for Bantam. Be-turbaned 
old ladies keenly appreciated him, he was such good 
company for them when Maude was whirling in the 
waltz; and the maidens, when Captain Fitzearwig 
was not in the room, simply idolized him. Did the 
darlings dispute as to the age of Patti or Mario, the 
color of Fechter’s hair, or the length of the Rev. Ig- 
natius Dearlove’s whiskers, who should decide for 
them if not Bantam? At public dinners the phrase 
“as my friend Bantam can attest” was as familiar to 
the guests as were the faces of the waiters. Upon one 
occasion only was his dictum disputed, and I trembled 
for the irreverent skeptic who ventured to oppose 
Bantam and to ask for his authority. ‘ Authority, 
Sir!” said my friend ; ‘my authority is my Cyclope- 
dia!” The doubter was satisficd. As none of the sy- 
clopedias with which I was acquainted treated of the 
minor topics—such as the removal of superfivous 
hairs, or the age of Queen Victoria—in dilating on 
which Bantam shone, 1 ofter asked my friend to 
permit me to gee the wonderfui book from which nis 
stores of wisdoin were drawn; but he as invar‘ubly 
refused the boon. With ali his learning, however, 
Bantam was unable to ward off sickness. When ‘ 
visited him ae shook my hand, and said that he had 
made his will and bequeathed to me hie cyciopedia. 
In due time my friend learned to die, and the bequest 
was handed to me. 

Bantam had not derived his knowledge trom the 
ponderous volumes which fill the shclves of the Astor 
Library. Had he quoted trom those ovcks, a lynx- 
eyed critic would have been “ dowr upon him.” Ne: 
my friend was too clever for that. The bundle of oid 
penny numbers hauded to me showed that his mar- 
velous stock of out-of-the-way information had been 
picked up grain by grain from the Flycatcher, with its 
sensation story of ‘‘ Daggeri, the Deep-Dyed Despera- 
do; or, the Moaning Mountain Maniac ;” its exciting 
wood-cuts doing duty in one number for ‘‘ Daggeri 
Dissecting che Demoniac,” and in another as “Sir 
Mordaunt Hearing a Confession ;” its marvelous un- 
paid-for “Poetry,” ana above all else its ‘‘ Answers 
to Correspondents,” to which, as ] soon discovered, 
Bantam had owed his fame. : 

From that time to the present week I have been ¢ 
constant subscriber to the Flycatcher ; and although 1 
have not been able to fill my friend’s place, I have haa 
the exquisite pleasure of hearing myself alluded to as 
a man of varied attainments, a great reader, and the 
possessor of a mine of knowledge. The mine is not 
an expensive one to work. Am I in doubt as to the 
color of my hair, or the strength of my claim to be 
considered handsome, I rush to pen and paper and 
ask the editor of the Flycatcher, who after the delay 
of a few weeks dispels my doubts.  ___ ‘e 





The number before me contains answers to ninety 
queries, the subjects including the climate of New 
Zealand, the dates of composition. and performance 
of Handel’s Joshua, the gilding of picture-frames, the 
kind of shop at which “ black stick for dyeing whis- 
kers” is#sold, the French medical society, the condi- 
tion of some unfortunate being’s liver, the manufac- 
ture of alum-water “for weak and watery” eyes, 
‘remedy for a bald head” (sic), the marriage ceremo- 
ny, the cost of a divorce, the “ best way of getting rid 
of blushing,” many appli€ations for husbands and 
wives, and still more numerous responses from candi- 
dates for the honovable estate of matrimony. These 
applications and responses are by no means the least 
curious feature of the correspondent col of the 
Flycatcher. W. E. W., who coolly says that he is 
“good-looking,” beiug quite tired of a single life, 
wishes to meet with a wife “‘capable of cooking a 
dinner to his and her satisfaction;” and in a few 
weeks a lady, with ‘“‘a good home and an income to 
support it,” expresses her desire to cprrespond with 
him. John C. ise no fertune-hunter, he affirms, but 
wants “a kind and loving wife ; a hard-working man, 
and a ginger at a church;” which is a combination 
not often to be met with, we imagine. G. M. C. L. 
requires a partner, and Maid of Kent and Violet Eyes 
respond that they wouid like to hear from him; the 
editor adding, “The former is a tall young lady, with 
a nice plump figure; the latter is an affectionate little 
girl, with brown curly hair.” Glen has need of a wife, 
and eight ladies respond. @Qme damsel describes her- 

ir as “lovely,” another as ‘ prepossessing,” and a 

hird as “pretty.” Violet confesses that she is thirty 
year: old; and M. E. Grant says that she is “an Irish 
girl « ni & Christian.” Anotiier Benedict receives of- 
fers from nine correspondents, one being “hand- 
syne,” another “tall and handsome,” a third “tall 
end fascinating,” and a fourth ‘‘small and pretty.” 
J. M.'s. receives replies from one iady who affirms 
that she is “‘healthy;” from another who save she is 
a “fine healthy country girl ;” and from a third who 
pictures herself as a “tall and stout young person.” 
Signore applies for a wife, and a lady sends her height 
and measure round the waist, and adds that she 
weighs ‘160 Ibs. in full dress.” Pale John, doubtless 
an interesting and cadaverous young man, receives a 
response from Evangeline, who asserts that she is 
“entitled to marry, and entitled to escape from the 
tyranny of a step-mother,” whatever that may mean. 





The genfiemen do not invariably speak first. Ger- - 


trude Travers writes to say that she would like to 
matty “one of the sons of Neptune;” and mentions 
incidentally that she has violet eyes and an abundance 
of wavy golden hair, and that she is an excellent mu- 
sician. Miss Grey wante a husband; and a gentle- 
man “ accustomed to a good style of living” responds, 
and acknow.edges that he could not afford to marry a 
young girl without a fortune. Fern confesses that she 
is “rather anxions than otherwise” to be married, 
and remarks that she is handsome, with flashing 
black eyes; but the husband of her selection must be 
possessed of property, as she has ‘‘a horror of pover- 
ty.” The carte de visite, she adds, “ will be welcome.” 
Little Violet, with ‘ brown curls, blue eyes, black eye- 
brows and lashes, small teeth white as pearls, and 
small hands and feet,” with accomplishments of the 
highest order, is anxious to marry any one possessed 
of an income “ adequate to the exigencies of a refined 
home.” Anastasia, a lady of middle age, whatever 
that may be, who says she is ‘‘a well-known author- 
ess,” wishes to meet with a gentleman “about sixty 
years of age, with a view to a matrimonial alliance,” 
anda settiement we presume. Mavoureen, coolly de- 
scribing herself as a lovely blonde of eighteen—preco- 
cious girl'—‘‘has long been an admirer of military 
men,” and would “delight in the idea of leading a 
camp-life,” adds, as a bait doubtiess, that on her mar- 
riage she wi! have a competency. This charming 
frankness is by no means rare in the correspondents 
of the Flycatcher. Widows with “ little girls” express 
their wishes for husbands who will be good to their 
children ; ladies desire to meet young men with flow- 
ing beards and curly »rown hair, or with musica] 
tastes and not less than $1500 a year. G@entlemey 
want wives with the vague “litt:e money,” or “some 
means ;" and girls say that they have, or will have, 
sums varying from $5000 down to the paltry $1000 
per annum; the latter amount betug apparently a very 
ordinary income, for in one number of the Flycatcher 
no less than three ladies state that they each possess 
it. Cartes ae visite are solicited, promises being made 
that the “approved ne” shall receive another in ex- 
change; and intending respondents are informed that 
“none but thorough gentlemen need apply.” 

Do these discontented individuals ever meet? The 
editor of the Flycatcher states most distinctly that he 
will not do any thing more than receive and forward 
cartes de visite, and that only when stamped and di- 
rected envelopes have been received. One astute lady, 
however, proves too clever for the conductor; for she 
states “for the information of A. R., the middle-aged 
gentleman with $3000 a year,” that she ‘goes to the 
Central Park every fine*Tuesday, and will sit on the 
Terrace reading the Galaxy.” Had she said that she 
would study the Flycatcher, the editorial laxity would 
have been easy to understand. 

Has Anastasia, then, in her interesting and literary 
middle-age, to be content with the carte of the gentle- 
man about sixty years of age, and with life insured in 
a good office? Can her heart overflow only in son- 
nets to his somewhat dim and blurred eyebrow? If 
the Flycatcher does not lend itself to any thing not ex- 
actly proper, it is evident that meetings may be ar- 
ranged by other means; for the editor permits ap- 
proved ones to state that they would like to corre- 
spond with their selections through the medium of 
specified journals, after which their place in the col- 
umn knows them no more. 

Unfortunately the Flycatcher is not perfect. Some 
of the answers are vague, some contradictory, and 
others idiotic. Polly is informed that ‘‘it is lawful 
for a man to marry his widow's cousin 3” W. H. B. is 
to.d that “’ when a young man obtains a sum of mon- 
ey from a young -ady for the purpose of furnishing 
home previous to their marriage, and absconds with 
it, he is guilty of obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses,” as thongh there could be any doubt about it; 
W. C. L. is assured, in a manner which smacks strong- 
ly of Joseph Surface, that «the man who can not gain 
the affections of some womar musi be either an idiot, 
an ass, or a scoundrel;” 8. P. T. is told that it is a 
wart growing on his nose ; Pp. d. C. that * the length 
of the nose has a good deal to do with character but 
not with honesty ;” and J. Hay, a cripple one arto 
imagine, is informed that a “‘ wooden-legged emigran ; 
would not be alloWed to !and in any port of the Unite 
States.” E. C. V., apparently a New York servant- 
girl, is assured that she did wrong in paying for re- 





freshments, ‘when out on an excursion, for a gentle- 


man who was only an acquaintance :” and although 
John Edwards is ‘cautioned against advice gratis as 
generally being worthless, AD Ignorant One is dit ge 
ed to ‘take two compound squill pills every nig . 

and A Sufferer from Weakness is advised to ‘leave 
off blackguardism.” Who shall decide when doctors 
disagree? Upon the etiquette of courtship the editor 
seems to be ateea. J. B. is told that “propriety peo 
not sanction any kissing between young people yho 
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are only friends, and.2etween lovers it only allows of 
the chaste salute atmeeting and parting,” and Con- 
stant Reader is djxeted not to return the kiss of his or 
her intended util they are married; but angther cor- 
respondent is taught the difference between kissing 
and being kiseed, the impropriety of the latter being 
insisted upon, and the former permitted only between 
childred and their parents. Susan Edith Waters is in- 
formed that, ‘so far from being improper, it is natu- 
ral for lovers to kiss each other at parting ;” and Mad- 
eleine is assured that “kissing during courtship is al- 
lowed—why not?” and is treated to a little of the Jo- 
seph-Surface moralizing: ‘‘ Young hearts have young 
sympathies, and young sympathies are the parents of 
Kind and tender sentiments.” 

The Flycatcher, however, is undeniably and unap- 
proachably great in the art of puffing, and the excel- 
lency of its own wares is vaunted in a manner which 
irresistibly reminds one of the titerature of the anti- 
any-necessity-for-life-insurance pill, and other quack 
medicines. A Working Man writes to say that when 
he began to subscribe to the Flycatcher he was only an 
apprentice with two dollars per week, and that he has 
risen to be an employer, ‘‘with a prospect of being 
before long in comfortable circumstances ;” his suc- 
cess in life being attributable to the “ high principles 
so ably inculcated” in the Flycatcher. 








MRS. TYPESET’S DIARY. 


Thursday Morn.—Heard “The Grand Duchess of 
Gerolstein” last evening. The house was well filled, 
though by po means crowded. The manager stated 
that Mademoiselle Tostee was suffering from a slight 
cold, and begged them to bear the fact in mind. She, 
however, sang with vivacity and effect, and carried 
out her part with an enthusiasm and pigquancy that 
won much applause. Many gems of song were loud- 
ly encored—none more so than ‘“*Le Sabre de mon 
pére.” Prinée Paul, General Boum, and Barons Puck 
and Grog created much amusement. There is asparkle 
about this French opera that is very pleasing; yet, 
personally, I like serious rather than comic operas. 
Noticed that an English version of “‘ The Grand Duch- 
ess” is announced to be produced in Philadelphia. 


Madame Kapp-Young, the new prima donna who 
has made her appearance in Meyerbeer’s “L'Afri- 
caine,” is a German lady of English parentage, it is 
said, Young being her maiden and Kapp her married 
name—a transposition of names which seems odd to 
Americans. She is a pupil of the Conservatory of 
Vienna, and has been very successful in Germany and 
Italy. Her voice is a rich and mellow soprano, both 
sweet and powerful. She sings easily and naturally, 
aud her appearance on the stage is prepossessing. 


Thursday Eve.—Dined at Mrs. Nooley’s. Felt rath- 
er disgusted at the scandal which circulated so freely 
among the ladies in the drawing-room, after dinner. 
Whose business is it if Mrs. Smith did leave her inva- 
lid husband to the care of servants and go to Niagara? 
Perhaps her husband wanted her to go. Am sure, if 
I had been nursing Mr. T. for four months, he would 
send me off somewhere to rest; and I should think it 
hard if my neighbors called me “cruel.” And how 
can any one know fo> a certainty, with double walls 
intervening, that “irs. Jones is ‘‘ barbarously beating 
her poor little girl” every time she is heard to scream ? 
And what if the minister’s children don’t behave with 
strict propriety in church—must his wife’s manage- 
ment of them be discussed so unfeelingly ? Could not 
help thinking, as I was an unwilling listener to such 
matters, of a recipe I latefy saw to cure scandal: 

“Take of good-nature one ounce ; of the herb ‘Mind 
your own business’ one ounce—mix them with a little 
charity for others, and two or three sprigs of ‘Keep 
your tongue between your teeth.’” 

Should add to this, Take as often as occasion requires. 


The custom which the ladies have nowadays of wear- 
ing two long curls hanging down their backs seems to 
be of poetical origin—or at least to be sanctioned by a 
poet. Alexander Pope, in his description of ‘ Belin- 
da,” in the second canto of the “Rape of the Lock,” 
says: 

“This nymph, to the destruction of mankind 
Nourished two locks, which graceful hung behind 
In equal curls, and well conspired to deck 
With shining ringlets the smooth ivory neck.” 
Friday.—Of all the little annoyances that I experi- 

ence in housekeeping, I believe one of the most vexa- 

tious is in connection with my ash-barrel ! Am ash d 


abstract right of woman to vote» The question, he 
maintained, was simply one oftexpediency. It would 
not be well for both husband and wife to vote, nor was 
it necessary, because in the family unit the husband 
is, in theory and indeed in fact, the fit representative 
of the family. Anexcellent “theory” that! But how 
is the “fact” if the husband, for example, is a Demo- 
crat and the wife a Republican in feeling? Must the 
wife convert the husband? or the husband the wife? 
Must they compromise the matter? Or is the wife to 
yield and let the husband represent the family ? 





Saturday Eve.—Have been reading a melancholy ac- 
count of the customs of courtship in Greenland. It 
seems that when a Greenlander has fixed his affec- 
tions upon a “‘ Greenlandess” he acquaints his parents 
with the state of his heart. They apply to the parents 
of the girl, and if the several parents agree the next 
proceeding is to broach the subject to the young lady. 
The embassadors do not shock her by any sudden or 
abrupt avowal of the awful subject of their mission. 
Instead of this they launch out in praises of the gen- 
tleman who seeks her hand. They speak of the splen- 
dor of his hut, the sumptuousness of his stock of biub- 
ber, his courage in catching seals, and other like ad- 
vantages. The lady, pretending to be affronted even at 
these remote hints, runs away, tearing the ringlets of 
her hair as she retires, while the embassadors pursue 
her, drag her from her concealment, take her by force 
to the house of her destined husband, and there leave 
her. Compelled to remain, she sits for days with di- 
sheveled hair, silent and dejected, refusing every kind 
of sustenance, till at last, if entreaties do not prevail, 
she is compelled by force, and even blows, to submit 
to the detested union. 

In some cases Greenland women faint at the pro- 
posal of marriage; in others they fly to the mount- 
ains, and return when compelled to by cold and hun- 
ger. If one cuts off her hair it is a sign that she in- 
tends to resist till death. The reason for this aversion 
to marriage may result from the fact that the Green- 
land wife is the slave of her husband, doomed to a life 
of toil, drudgery, and privation. : 


When will persons upon whom is cast the danger- 
ous and unpleasant duty of cleaning wells, vaults, 
and other places long closed up, learn to take pre- 
cautions against the foul air which such places accu- 
mulate. For years and years there have been frequent 
deaths from carelessness in this respect; yet people 
seem to grow no wiser. Lately in Illinois there was 
a well which required cleaning, and a son of the owner 
volunteered to go down for that purpose. A rope was 
procured, and the boy began the descent. When about 
fifty feet down he suddenly released his hold upon the 
rope and fell to the bottom. Probably not aware of 
the cause of his son’s fall, the father immediately be- 
gan the descent to aid him, but on reaching the point 
where his son let go of the rope, he, too, fell to the 
bottom. A young man begged to be allowed to go 
down the well after the bodies of the man and his 
son, and, after some persuasion, was allowed to make 
the attempt, and met a similar fate. Like the other 
two, he fell a victim to the foul air of the well. 


Read an interesting description of a costly cabinet 
which the Czar of Russia recently presented to Eu- 
génie, as an acknowledgment of the magnificent hos- 
pitality with which he was received at the Tuileries. 
The flowers and fruit that decorate this cabinet— 
which was made by the first artists of St. Petersburg 
—are raised from the surface, and the stones of whicli 
-they are formed are chosen so that their lines may as 
nearly as possible compare to those of the originals. 
Thus the leaves and flowers of the jasmine and other 
plants, the fruit of the raspberry and blackberry, the 
currant and strawberry, are represented with a truth 
of coloring and an apparent softness and transparency 
that almost rival nature herself. They rest upon slabs 
of lapis lazuli and other precious marbles, separated 
from each other by delicate lines of twisted gold. 


The recent Mexican war developed its heroines, as 
most wars do. None of them, however, was so well 
known as Ignacia Richy, a native. of Jalisco, and 
daughter of Spanish parents. She entered the ranks 
of the Liberal army when the French invaded the 
country. She performed many prodigies of valor, and 
became an aid on the staff of General Arteaga, who 
was executed by Mendez at Uruapan in October, 1865, 
and became a prisoner with him. When Arteaga and 





to acknowledge it, but ’tis really so. If our pleasant 


house was only a little less pleasant I would beg Mr. T. | 


to move out of the range of a public-school. I really 
spent a small fortune in getting barrels—and such a 
difficult thing as it is to buy a barrel nowadays—before 
I obtained this nice iron contrivance, which I thought 
would be boy-proof. Barrels were of no account what- 
ever; as sure as three o’clock came, mischievous 
school-boys would rush along and kick over every ash- 
barrel on the block. No policeman ever saw them do 
it—oh no! near as the station is. So I had to get a 
new barrel every few days. But my iren barrel, that 
I thought so substantial, won’t stand it long. Have 
just heard it kicked over into the gutter! Must not 
allow such trifles to fret me, I suppose. 


A wonderful machine has been invented in Germany 
which will remove the pits from one hundred cherries 
per minute. How handy that would have been when 
I made cherry-preserves last summer! Hope speci- 
mens will be imported. 


The Queen of Spain does not seem to be very popu- 
lar with her subjects. It was announced after her re- 
cent return to Madrid that she would on a given day 
attend service at a church, and the hope was expressed 
that she would be cordially greeted. When the time 
came the streets were almost wholly deserted. Indeed, 
Isabella has given her subjects very little cause for 
gratitude or love. Social life in Spain is connected 
with much that is unattractive and revolting. Not 
long since I came across an account of Spanish bull- 
fighting, in one of the papers. Could not read it all— 
it was too horrible; but it was stated that the Span- 
iards themselves declare that the first time a Senora 
goes to the Plaza de Toros she faints away. On her 
second visit she is only a little sick. The third time 
she screens her face with her fan, but peeps intently 
round the corner at the combat going on below.: Aft- 
er her fourth corrida she becomes a confirmed bull- 
fighter. The present Queen of Spain, however, has 
rarely, if ever, attended a bull-fight, and among the 
higher ranks of the female aristocracy in Madrid the 
brutal pastime has ceased to be fashionable. But 
among the middle classes and the mass of the people 
—men, women, and children—there is as strong a pas- 
sion as ever for the sanguinary spectacles. 


In discussing the question of woman’s right to vote, 
Dr. Holland, in his recent lectures in Boston, utterly 
repudiated the notion that there was a suverior sex, 
in any proper sense of the term; nor did he deny the 





his panions were shot she refused to be present at 
the execution, and blew out her own brains with a 
pistol in prison sooner than remain a prisoner in the 
hands of the Imperialists. 


A curious custom exists in Venice. Years ago an 
old lady left, at her death, some money to be expend- 
ed in feeding the pigeons of that city at a regular hour 
every day. Two o'clock is the time; and just as the 
two bronze men on the town clock are about to strike 
the hour down come the pigeons, flying from all direc- 
tions over the palaces. The arms of the bronze men 
rise slowly and strike the bell; then, in a moment, 
before the last stroke of two dies away, come the 
pigeons sailing over the walls and fluttering down on 
the window-sills and at the foot of the columns in the 
corner of thesquare. Rolling and tumbling and push- 
ing and crowding in a great mass together, they pre- 
sent in this, the busiest part of Venice, a most curious 
sight. 

A subject of Victor Emanuel has invented a breast- 
pin from which, by touching a little spring, one can 
extract a number of choice airs from favorite operas. 


Monday Eve.—‘ Mr. Typeset,” said I this evening, 
as the good man was busy with his memorandum- 
book. I felt some compunction at interrupting himn— 
but then it was really important, I thought to myself. 

Mr. T. looked up, with his eyes—apparently—full 
of figures, and greenbacks, and all manner of accounts. 

‘What is it, my dear?” 

“Do you think I had better try this method of get- 
ting a new bonnet and cloak?” And I read the fol- 
lowing: An affectionate but playful wife in a New 
England city sent a note to her husband recently, 
written in a’disguised hand, signed with a fictitious 
name, stating that she had often seen and admired 
him, and asked to become better acquainted. Hus- 
band answered the note at once, appointing time and 
place of meeting. Both parties met at the appointed 
time and place, the lady heavily veiled, and proceeded 
to the rooms, where the veil was removed, and a 
grand tableau not down in the bills ensued. Assur- 
ance made on the part of the husband that it was no- 
thing but a joke, and that he knew it was her all the 
time ; wife is having a stylish bonnet, new cloak and 
elegant silk dress made. 

Mr. Typeset immediately devoted himself to his ac- 
counts with great assiduity, remarking dryly, ‘‘ Possi- 
bly it might be safer for me to order you the bonnet 
and cloak at once.” _ 





[Entered’according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1867, 


by Harper & Brothers, in the Cler‘:’s Office of the District 
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CHAPTER VII. 
MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A BOTTLE. 
“ Brig ‘ VisHnv,’ ADRIFT IN THE CrtnEsE Sra. 
July 10, 1828. 

‘*Wuorver finds this let him know that I, 
Lionel Despard, Colonel of H. M. 37th Regi- 
ment, have been the victim of a foal conspiracy 
performed against me by the captain and crew 
of the brig Vishnu, and especially by my servant, 
John Potts. 

‘* Expecting at any time to perish, adrift help- 
lessly, at the mercy of winds and waves, I sit 
down now before 1 die, to write all the cireum- 
stances of this affair. I will inclose the manu- 
script in a bottle and fling it into the sea, trust- 
ing in God that he may cause it to be borne to 
those who may be enabled to read my words, so 
that they may know my fate and bring the guilty 
to justice. Whoever finds this let him, if possi- 
ble, have it sent to my friend, Ralph Brandon, 
of Brandon Hall, Devonshire, England, who 
will do more than any other man to cause justice 
to have its due. 

‘*'To further the ends of justice and to satisfy 
the desires of my. friends, 1 will write an account 
of the whole case. 

‘““In the name of God, I declare that John 
Potts is guilty of my death. He was my servant. 
I first found him in India under very remarkable 
circumstances, 

‘*It was in the year 1826. The Government 
was engaged in an effort to put down bands of 
assassins by whom the most terrific atrocities had 
been committed, and I was appointed to conduct 
the work in the district of Agra. 

““The Thuggee society is still a mystery, 
though its nature may yet be revealed if they can 
only capture the chief* and make him confess. 
As yet it is not fully known, and though I have 
heard much which I have reported to the Goy- 
ernment, yet I am slow to believe that any hu- 
man beings can actually practice what 1 have 
heard. 

‘¢'The assassins whom I was pursuing eluded 
our pursuit with marvelous agility and cunning, 
but one by one we captured them, and punished 
them summarily. At last we surrounded a band 
of Thugs, and to our amazement found among 
them a European and a small boy. At our at- 
tack the Hindus made a desperate resistance, 
and killed themselves rather than fall into our 
hands; but the European, leading forward the 
little boy, fell on his knges and implored’ us to 
save him. 

‘*]T had heard that an Englishman had joined 
these wretches, and at first thought that this was 
the man; so, desirous of capturing him, I or- 
dered my men whenever they found him to spare 
his life if possible. This man was at once seized 
and brought before me. 

** He nad a piteous story to tell. He said that 
his name was John Potts, that he belonged to 
Southampton, and had been in India a year. 
He had come to Agra to look out for employ 
as a servant, and had been caught by the Thugs. 
They offered to spare his life if he would join 
them. According to him they always make this 
offer. If it had only been himself that was con- 
cerned he said that he would have died a hun- 
dred times rather than have accepted; but his 
little boy was with him, and to save his life he 
consented, hoping that somehow or other he 
might escape. ‘lhey then received him with 
some horrible ceremonies, and marked on his 
arm and on the arm of his son, on the inner part 
of the right elbow, the name of Bowhani in 
Hindu characters. Potts showed me his arm 
and that of his son in proof of this. 

‘¢He had been with them, accordixg to his 
own account, about three months, and his life 
had been one continuous horror. He had picked 
up enough of their language to conjecture to some 
extent the nature of their belief, which, he assert- 
ed, would be most important information for the 
Government. ‘The ‘Lhugs had treated him very 
kindly, for they looked upon him as one of them- 
selves, and they are all very humane and affec- 
tionate to one another. His worst fear had been 
that they would compel him to do murder; and 
he would have died, he declared, rather than con- 
sent; but, fortunately, he was spared. ‘The rea- 
son of this, he said, was because they always do 
their murder by strangling, since the shedding 
of blood is not acceptable to their divinity. He 
could not do this, for it requires great dexterity. 
Almost all their strangling is done by a thin, 
strong cord, curiously twisted, about six feet in 
length, with,a weight at one end, generally carved 
so as to represent the face of bowhani. ‘This 
they throw with a peculiar jerk around the neck 
of their victim. ‘Lhe weight swings the cord 
round and round, while the strangler pulls at 
the other end, and death is inevitable. His 
hands, he said, were coarse and clumsy, unlike 


the delicate Hindu hands; and so, although they 


forced him to practice incessantly, he could not 
learn. He said nothing about the boy, but, from 
what I saw of that boy afterward, | believe that 
nature created him especially to be a Thug, and 
have no doubt that he learned then to wield the 
cord with as much dexterity as the best strangler 
of them all. 

‘His association with them had shown him 
much of their ordinary habits and some of their 


* The chief was captured in 1830, and by his con- 
fession all the atrocious system, of Thuggee was re- 
vealed. ‘ 














beliefs. I gathered from what he said that the 
basis of the ‘(huggee society is the worship of 
Bowhani, a frightful demon, whose highest joy 
is the sight of death or dead bodies. ‘Lhose who 
are her disciples. must offer up human victims 
killed without the shedding of blood, and the 
more he can kill the more of a saint he becomes. 
The motive for this is never gain, for they rarely 
plunder, but purely religious zeal. The reward 
is an immortality of bliss hereafter, which Bow- 
hani will secure them ; a life like that of the Mo- 
hammedan Paradise, where there are material 
joys to be possessed forever without satiety. 
Destruction, which begins as a kind of duty, be- 
comes also at last, and naturally perhaps, an ab- 
sorbing passion. As the hunter in pursuing his 
prey is carried away by excitement and the en- 
thusiasm of the chase, or, in hunting the tiger, 
feels the delight of braving danger and displaying 
courage, so here that same passion is felt to an 
extraordinary degree, for it is man that must be 
pursued and destroyed. Here, in addition to 
courage, the hunter of man must call into exer- 
cise cunning, foresight, eloquence, intrigue. All 
this I afterward brought to the attention of the 
Government with very good results. 

‘© Potts declared that night and day he had 
been on the watch for a chance to escape, but so 
infernal was the cunning o£, these tches, and 
so quick their senses, sharpened as they had been 
by long practice, that success became hopeless. 
He had fallen into deep dejection, and concluded 
that his only hope lay in the efforts of the Gov- 
ernment to put down these assassins, Our ap- 
pearance had at last saved him. 

‘* Neither I, nor any of my men, nor any En- 
glishman who heard this story, doubted for an 
instant the truth of every word. ° All the news- 
papers mentioned with delight the fact that an En- 
glishman and his son had been rescued. Pity was 
felt for that father who, for his son’s sake, had con- 
sented to dwell amidst scenes of terror, and sym- 
pathy for the anguish that he must have endured 
during that terrific captivity. A thrill of horror 
passed through all our Anglo-Indian society at 
the revelation which he made about Thuggee ; 
and so great was the feeling in his favor that a 
handsome subscription was made up for him by 
the officers at Agra. 

‘* For my part I believed in him most im- 
plicitly, and, as I saw him to be unusually 
clever, I engaged him at once to be my serv- 
ant. He staid with me, and every month won 
more and more of my confidence. He had a 
good head for business. Matters of considerable 
delicacy which I intrusted to him were well per- 
formed, and at last I thought it the most fortu- 
nate circumstance iv my Indian life that I had 
found such a man. 

‘¢ After about three years he expressed a wish 
to go to England for the sake of his son. Ile 
thought India a bad place for a boy, and wished 
to try and start in some business in his native 
land for his son’s sake. 

‘*That boy had always been my detestation— 
a crafty, stealthy, wily, malicious little demon 
who was a perfect Thug in his nature, without 
any religious basis to his Thuggeeism. I pitied 
Potts for being the father of sucha son. I could 
not let the little devil live in my house; his cru- 
elty to animals ‘which he delighted to torture, 
his thieving propensities, and his infernal deceit, 
were all so intolerable. He was not more than 
twelve, but he was older in iniquity than many 
a gray-héaded villain. To oblige Potts, whom 
I still trusted implicitly, I wrote to my old friend 
Ralph Brandon, of Brandon Hall, Devonshire, 
requesting him to do what he could for so de- 
serving a man. 

“¢ Just about this time an event occurred which 
has brought me to this. 

‘*My sweet wife had been ill for two years. 
I had obtained a faithful nurse in the person of 
a Mrs. Compton, a poor creature, but gentle and 











_affectionate, for whom my dear love’s sympathy 


had been excited. No one could have been 
more faithful than Mrs, Compton, and I sent 
my darling to the hill station at Assurabad in 
hopes that the cooler air might reinvigorate her. 

**She died. It is only a month or two since 
that frightful blow fell and crushed me. To think 
of it overwhelms me—to write of it is impossible. 

**] could think of nothing but to fly from my 
unendurable grief. I wished to get away from 
India any where. Before the blow crushed me [ 
hoped that I might carry my darling to the Cape 
of Good Hope, and theretore I remitted there 
a large sum; but after she left me I cared not 
where I went, and finding that a vessel was go- 
ing to Manilla I decided to go there. 

*‘It was Potts who found out this. I now 
know that he engaged the vessel, put the crew 
on board, who were all creatures of his own, and 
took the route to Manilla for the sake of carry- 
ing out his designs on me. To give every thing 
a fair appearance the vessel was laden with stores 
and things of that sort, for which there was a 
demand at Manilla. It was with the most per- 
fect indifference that I embarked. I cared not 
where I went, and hoped that the novelty of the 
sea voyage might benefit me. 

‘The captain was an Italian named Cigole, a 
low-browed, -evil-faced villain. ‘The mate was 
named Clark. ‘There were three Lascars, who 
formed the small crew. Potts came with me, 
and also an old servant of mine, a Malay, whose 
life 1 had saved years before. His name was 
Uracao. It struck me that the crew was a small 
one, but I thought the captain knew his business 
better than I, and so I gave myself no concern. 

** After we embarked Potts’s manner changed 
very greatly. I remember this now, though | 
did not notice it at the time, for I was almost in 
a kind of stupor. He was particularly insolent 
to Uracao. I remember once thinking indiffer- 


ently that Potts would have to be reprimanded, 
or kicked, or something of that sort, but was not 
capable of any action. 

*¢Uracao had for years slept in front of my 
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‘THREE MONTHS ADRIFT.” 


door when at home, and, wher: traveling, in the 
same room. He always waked at the slightest 
noise. He regarded,his life as mine, and thought 
that he was bound to watch over me till I died. 
Although this was ofteninconvenient, yetit would 
have broken the affectionate fellow’s heart if I 
had forbidden it, so it went on.. Potts made an 
effort to induce him to sleep forward among the 
Lascars, but though Uracao had borne insolence 
from him without a murmut, this proposal made 
his eyes kindle with a menacing fire which si- 
lenced the other into fear. 

** The passage was a quick one, and at last we 
were only a few days’ sail from Manilla. Now 
our quiet came to an end. One night I was 
awakened by a tremendous struggle in my cabin. 
Starting up, I saw in the gloom two figures 
struggling desperately. It was impossible to see 
who they were. I sprang from the berth and 
felt for my pistols. ‘They were gone. 

*¢* What the devil is this?’ I roared fiercely. 

** No answer came; but the next moment there 
was a tremendous fall, and one of the men clung 
to the other, whom he held downward. I sprang 
from my berth, There were low voices out in 
the cabin. 

***You.can’t,’ said one voice, which I recog- 
nized as Clark’s, ‘ He has his pistols.’ 

** * He hasn't,’ said the voice of Cigole. ‘Potts 
took them away. He’s unarmed.’ 

*** Who are you?’ I cried, grasping the man 
who was holding the other down. 

***Uracao,’ said he. ‘Get your pistols or 
you’re lost!’ 

‘¢* What the devil is the matter?’ I cried, an- 
grily, for I had not even yet a suspicion. 

‘*** Feel around your neck,’ said he. 

**Hastily I put my hand up. A thrill of hor- 
ror passed through me. It was the Thuggee 
cord, 

*** Who is this?’ I cried, grasping the man 
who had fallen. 

*** Potts,’ cried Uracao. ‘ Your pistols are 
under your berth. Quick! Potts tried to stran- 
gieyou. There’saplot. The Lascars are Thugs. 
{ saw the mark on their arms, the name of Bow- 
hani in Hindu letters.’ ‘ 

** All the truth now seemed to flash across me. 
I leaped back to the berth to look under it for 
my pistols. As I stooped there was a rush be~ 
hind me. 

*** Help! Clark! Quick!’ cried the voice of 
Potts. ‘This devil’s strangling me!’ 

** At this a tumult arose round the two men. 
Uracao was dragged off. Potts rose to his feet. 
At. that moment I found my pistols. I could 
not distinguish persons, but ' ran the risk and 
fired. A sharp cry followe’. Somebody was 
wounded. 

*** Damn him!’ cried Potts, ‘he’s got the pis- 
tols.’ 

‘*The next moment they had all rushed out, 
dragging Uracao with them. ‘The door was 
drawn to violently with a bang and fastened on 
the outside. ‘They had captured the only man 
who could help me, and I was a prisoner at the 
mercy of these miscreants. 

** All the remainder of the night and until the 
following morning I heard noises and tramp- 
ling to and fro, but had no idea whatever of 
what was going on. J felt indignation at the 
treachery of Potts, who, I now perceived, had 
deceived me all along, but had no fear whatever 
of any thing that might happen. Death was 
rather grateful than otherwise. Still I determ- 
ined to sell my life as dearly as possible, and, 
loading my pistol once more, I waited for them 
to come. ‘The only anxiety.which I felt. was 
about my poor faithful Malay. 

** But time passed, and at last all was still. 
There was no sound either of voices or of foot- 
steps. I waited for what seemed hours in im- 
patience, until finally I could endure it no lon- 
ger. I was not going to die like a dog, but de- 
termined at all hazards to go out armed, face 
them, and meet my doom at once. 

‘*A few vigorous kicks at the door broke it 
open and I walked out. ‘There was no one in 
the cabin.’ I went out on deck. There was no 
one there. .I saw itall. Iwas deserted. More; 
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the brig had settled down so low in the water 
that the sea was up to her gunwales, I looked 
out over the ocean to see if I could perceive any 
trace of them—Potts and the rest. I saw no- 
thing. They must have left long before. A faint 
smoke in the hatchway attracted my attention. 
Looking there, I perceived that it had been burn- 
ed away. The villains had evidently tried to 
scuttle the brig, and then, to make doubly sure, 
had kindled a fire on the cargo, thinking that 
the wooden materials of which it was composed 
would kindle readily. But the water had rush- 
ed in too rapidly for the flames to spread; never- 
theless, the water was not able to do its work, 
for the wood cargo kept the brig afloat. She 
was water-logged but still floating. 

‘*The masts and shrouds were all cut away. 
The vessel was now little better than a raft, and 
was drifting at the mercy of the ocean currents. 
For my part I did not much care. I had no 
desire to go to Manilla or any where else; and ° 
the love of life which is usually so strong did not 
exist. I should have preferred to have been 
nay or drowned at once. Instead of that I 
ived. 

‘*She died on June 15. It was the 2d of 
July when this occurfed which I have narrated. 
It is now the 10th. For a week I have been 
drifting I know not where. I have seen no land. 
There are enough provisions and water on board 
to sustain me for months. The weather has 
been fine thus far. 

‘**T have written this with the wish that who- 
ever may find it will send it to Ralph Brandon, 
Esq., of Brandon Hall, Devonshire, that he may 
see that justice is done to Potts, and the rest of 
the conspirators. Let him also try, if it be not 
too late, to save Uracao. [If this fall into the 
hands of any one going to England let it be de- 
livered to him as above, but if the finder be going 
to India let him place it in the hands of the Gov- 
ernor-General ; if to China or any other place, 
let him give it to the authorities, enjoining them, 
however, after using it, to send it to Ralph 
Brandon as above. 

‘*Tt will be seen by this that John Potts was 
in connection with the Thugs, probably for the 
sake of plundering those whom they murdered ; 
that he conspired against me and tried to kill 
me; and that he has wrought my death (for I 
expect to die). An examination of my desk 
shows that he has taken papers and bank bills 
to the amount of four thousand pounds with 
him. It was this, no doubt, that induced him 
to make this attempt against me. 

‘*T desire also hereby to appoint Henry Thorn- 
ton, Sen., Esq., of Holby Pembroke, Solicitor, 
my executor and the guardian of my son Court- 
enay, to whom I bequeath a father’s blessing 
and all that I possess. Let him try to secure 
my money in Cape Town for my boy, and, if 
possible, to regain for him the four thousand 
pounds which Potts has carried off. 

‘** Along with this manuscript I also inclose 
the strangling cord. 

‘‘May God have mercy upon my soul! 
Amen. Lionet Desrarp.” 


‘* July 28.—Since I wrote this there has been 
a series of tremendous storms. The weather has 
cleared up again. I have seen no land and no 
ship. 

A July 31.—Land to-day visible at a great 
distance on. the south. - I know not what land it 
may be. I can not tell ia what direction I am 
drifting. 

** August 2.—Land visible toward the south- 
west. It seems like the summit of a range of 
mountains, and is probably fifty miles distant. . 

‘** August 5.—A sail appeared on the horizon. 
Tt was too distant to perceive me. ~ It passed out 
of sight. 

‘* August 10.—A series of severe gales. The 
sea always rolls over the brig in these storms, 
and sometimes seems about to carry her down. 

‘© August 20.—Storms and calms alternating.- 
When will this end? 

‘* August 25.—Land..again toward the west. 
It seems as though I may be drifting among the 
islands of the Ingian Archipelago. 





Fz writing spoke of the darkest despair. 
| agonies had this man not endured during those 
4 | three months! 


'_ “September 2,—I have been sick for a week. 


Unfortunately I am to recover again. 
A faint blue streak in north seems like land. 
‘* September 10.—Open water. 


‘* September 23,—A series of storms. How 
the brig can stand it I can not see. I remem- 
ber Potts telling me that she was built of mahog- 
any and copper-fastened. She does not appear 
to be much injuted. I am exceedingly weak 
from want and exposure. It is with difficulty 
that I can move about. 

‘* October 2.—Three months adrift. My God 
have mercy on me, and make haste to deliver 
me! A storm is rising. Let all Thy waves 
and billows overwhelm me, O Lord! 

‘* October 5.—A terrific storm. Raged three 
days. The brig has run aground. It is a low 
| island, with a rock about five miles away. Thank 
| God, my last hour is at hand.- The sea is rush- 
| ing in with tremendous violence, hurling sand 
upon the brig. I shall drift no more. I can 
scarcely hold this pen. These are my last 
words. This is for Ralph Brandon. My bless- 
ing for my loved son. I feel death coming. 
Whether the storm takes me or not, I must die. 

‘* Whoever finds this will take it from my 
hand, and, in the name of God, I charge him to 
do my bidding.” 





| 
| 
| 


This was the last. The concluding pages of 
the manuscript were scarcely legible. The en- 
tries were meagre and formal, but the hand- 
What 


Brandon folded up the manuscript reveren- 
tially, and put it into his pocket. He then 
went back into the cabin. Taking the bony 
skeleton hand he exclaimed, in a solemn voice, 
‘*In the name of God, if I am saved, I swear to 
do your bidding !” 

He next proceeded to perform the last offices 
to the remains of Colonel Despard. On remoy- 
ing the sand something bright struck his eye. 
It was a gold locket. As he tried to open it 
the rusty hinge broke, and the cover came off. 

It was a painting on enamel, which was as 
bright as when made—the portrait of a beauti- 
ful woman, with pensive eyes, and delicate, in- 
tellectual expression; and appeared as though 
it might have been worn around the Colonel’s 
neck, Bran@on sighed, then putting this in his 
pocket with the manuscript he proceeded to his 
task. In an hour the remains were buried in 
the grave on Coffin Island. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE SIGNAL OF FIRE. 


Tue wreck broke in upon the monotony of 
Brandon’s’ island life and changed the current 
of his thoughts. ‘The revelations contained in 
Despard’s manuscript came with perfect novelty 
to his mind. ‘Potts, his enemy, now stood be- 
fore him in darker colors, the foulest of miscre- 
ants, one who had descended to an association 
with Thuggee, one who bore on his arm the 
dread mark of Bowhani. Against such an en- 
emy as this he would have to be wary. If this 
enemy suspected his existence could he not read- 
ily find means to effect his destruction for- 
ever? Who could tell what mysterious allies this 
man might have? Cigole had tracked and fol- 
lowed him with the patience and vindictiveness 
of a blood-hound. ‘There might be many such 
as he. He saw plainly that if he ever escaped 





his first and highest necessity would be to work 
in secret, to conceal his true name, and to let 
it be supposed that Louis Brandon had been 
drowned, while another name would enable him 
to do what he wished. 

The message of Despard was now a sacred 
legacy to himself. The duty which the murdered 
man had imposed upon his father must now be 
inherited by him. Even this could scarcely add 
to the obligations to vengeance under which he 
already lay; yet it:freshened his passion and 
quickened his resolve. 

The brig was a novelty to him here, and as 
day succeeded to day he found occupation in 
searching her. During the hotter part of the 
day he busied himself in shoveling out the sand 
from the cavern with a board. In thie cool of 
the morning or evening he worked at the hatch- 
way. Here he soon reached the cargo. 

‘This cargo consisted of staves and short boards. 
All were blackened, and showed traces of fire. 
The fire seemed to have burned down to a depth 
of four feet, and two or three feet under the sides ; 
then the water coming in had quenched it. 

He drew out hundreds of these staves and 
boards, which were packed in bundles, six boards 
being nailed together as box-shooks, and thirty 
or forty staves. These he threw out upon the 
deck and on the sand. What remained he drew 
about and scattered loosely in the hold of the 
vessel. He did this with 4 purpose, for he looked 
forward to the time when'some ship might pass, 
and it would then be necessary to attract her at- 
tention. ‘There was no way of doing so. He 
had no pole, and if he had it might-not be no- 
ticed. A fire would be the surest way of draw- 
ing attention, and all this wood gavé him the 
means of building one. He scattered it about 
on the sand, so that it might dry in the hot sun. 

Yet it was also necessary to have some sort of 
a signal to elevate in case of need. He had no- 
thing but a knife to work with; yet patient ef- 
fort will do much, and after about a week he had 
cut away the rail that ran along the quarter-deck, 
which gave him a pole some twenty feet in length. 
The nails that fastened the boards were all rust- 
ed so that they could not be used in attaching 
any thing to this. He decided when the time 
came to tie his coat to it, and use that as a flag. 
It certainly ought to be able to attract attention. 





Occupied with such plans and labors and pur- 
poses as these, the days. passed quickly for two 
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weeks. By that time the Serce rays of the sun 
had dried every board and itaye so that it be- 
came like tinder. ‘The ship itself felt the heat; 
the seams gaped more widely , the boards warped 
and fell away from their rusty nails, the timbers 
were exposed all over it, and the hot, dry wind 
netrated cranny. The interior of the 
old and the cabin became free from damp, and 
hot and dry. 

Then Brandon flung back many of the boards 
and staves loosely ; and after enough had been 
thrown there he worked laboriously for days cut- 
ting up large numbers of the boards into fine 
splints, until at last a huge pile of these shavings 
were accumulated. With these and his pistol 
he would be able to obtain light and fire in the 
time of need. 

The post which he had cut off was then sharp- 
ened at one end, so that he could fix it in the 
sand when the time came, should it ever come. 
Here, then, these preparations were completed. 

After all his labor in the cabin nothing was 
found. The bedding, the mattresses, the chests, 
the nautical instruments had all been ruined. 
The tables and chairs fell to pieces when the 
sand was removed; the doors and wood-work 
sank away; the cabin when cleared remained a 
wreck, : 

The weather continued hot and dry. At night 
Brandon flung himself down wherever he hap- 
pened to be, either at the brig or at the rock. 
Every day he had to go to the rock for water, 
and ‘also to look out toward the sea from that 
side. At first, while intent upon his work at the 
ship, the sight of the barren horizon every day 
did not materially affect him; he rose superior 
to despondency and cheered himself with his task. 
But at length, ut the end of about three weeks, 
all this work was done and nothing more re- 
mained. His only idea was to labor to effect his 
escape, and not to insure his comfort during his 
stay. 

Now as day succeeded to day all his old gloom 
returned. The excitement of the last few weeks 
had acted favorably upon his bodily health, but 
when this was removed he began to feel more 
than his old weakness. Such diet as his might 
sustain nature, but it could not preserve health. 
He grew at length to loathe the food which he 
had to take, and it was only by a stern resolve 
that he forced himself to swallow it. 

At length a new evil was superadded to those 
which had already afflicted him. During the 
first part of his stay the hollow or pool of water 
on the rock had always been kept filled by the 
frequent rains. But now for three weeks, in 
fact ever since the uncovering of the Vishnu, not 
a single drop of rain had fallen. The sun shone 
with intense heat, and the evaporation was great. 
The wind at first tempered this heat somewhat, 

but at last this ceased to blow by day, and often 
for hours there was a dead calm, in which the 
water of the sea lay unruffled and all the air was 
motionless. 

If there could only have been something which 
he could stretch over that precious pool of water 
he might then have arrested its flight. But he 
had nothing, and could contrive nothing. Every 
day saw a perceptible decrease in its volume, and 
at last it went down so low that he thought he 
could count the number of days that were left 
him to live. But his despair could not stay the 
operation of the laws of nature, and he watched 
the decrease of that water as one watches the 
failing breath of a dying child. 

Many weeks passed, and the water of the 
pool still diminished. At last it had sunk so 
low that Brandon could not hope to live more 
than another week unless rain came, and that 
now he could scarcely expect. The look-out be- 
came more hopeless, and at length his thoughts, 
instead of turning toward escape, were occupied 
with deliberating whether he would probably die 
of starvation or simple physical exhaustion. Te 
began to enter into that state of mind which he 
had read in Despard’s MSS., in which life ceases 
to be a matter of desire, and the only wish left 
is to die as quickly and as painlessly as possible. 

At length one day as his eyes swept the wa- 
ters mechanically out of pure habit, and not ex- 
pecting any thing, he saw far away to the north- 
east something which looked like a sail. He 
watched it for an hour before he fairly decided 
that it was not some mocking cloud. But at 
the end of that time it had grown larger, and had 
assumed a form which no cloud could keep so 
long. 

Now his heart beat fast, and all the old long- 
ing for escape, and the old love of life returned 
with fresh vehemence. This new emotion over- 
powered him, and he did not try to struggle 
with it. 

Now had come the day and the hour when all 
life'was in suspense. ‘This was his first hope, 
and he felt that it must be his last. Experience 
had shown that the island must lie outside the 
common track of vessels, and, in the ordinary 
course of things, if this passed by he could not 
hope to see another. 

Now he had to decide how to attract her no- 
tice. She was still far away, yet she was evi- 
dently drawing nearer. The rock was higher 
than the mound and more conspicuous. He de- 
termined to carry his signal there, and erect it 
somewhere on that place. So he took up the 
heavy staff, and bore it laboriously over the sand 
till he reached the rock. 

By the time that he arrived there the vessel 
had come nearer. Her topsails were visible above 
thehorizon. Her progress was very slow, for there 
was only very little wind. Her studding-sails 
were all set to catch the breeze, and her course 
was such that she came gradually nearer. Wheth- 
er she would come near enough to see the island 
was another question. Yet if they thought of 
keeping a look-out, if the men in the tops had 
glasses, this rock and the signal could easily be 
seen. Hefeared, however, that this would not be 
thought of. The existence of Coffin Island was 
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Nevertheless Brandon erected his signal, and 
as there was no place on the solid rock where he 
could insert it he held it up in his own hands. 
Hours passed. The ship had come very much 
nearer, but her hull was not yet visible. Still 
he stood there under the burning sun, holding 
aloft his signal. Fearing that it might not be 
sufficiently conspicuous he fastened his coat to 
the top, and then waved it slowly backward and 
forward. 

The ship moved more slowly than ever; but 


still it was coming nearer; for after some time, - 


which seemed to that lonely watcher like entire 
days, her hull became visible, and her course 
still lay nearer. 

Now Brandon felt that he must be noticed. 
He waved his signal incessantly. He even leaped 
in the air, so that he might be seen. He thought 
that the rock would surely be perceived from the 
ship, and if they looked at that they would see 
the figure upon it. 

Then despondency came over him. The hull 
of the ship was visible, but it was only the up- 
permost line of the hull. He was standing on 
the very top of the rock, on its highest point. 
From the deck they could not see the rock it- 
self. He stooped down, and perceived that the 
hull of the ship sank out of sight. Then he knew 
that the rock would not be visible to them at all. 
Only the upper half of his body could by any 
possibility be visible, and he knew enough of the 
sea to understand that this would have the dark 
sea for a back-ground to observers in the ship, 
and therefore could not be seen. ; 

Still he would not yield to the dejection that 
was rapidly coming over him, and deepening into 
despair every minute. Never before had he so 
clung to hope—never before had his soul been 
more indomitable in its resolution, more vigor- 
ous in its strong self-assertion. 

He stood there still waving his staff as though 
his life now depended upon that dumb yet elo- 
quent signal—as though, like Moses, as long as 
his arms were erect, so long would he be able to 
triumph over the assault of despair. Hours 
passed. Still no notice was taken of him. Still 
the ship held on her course slowly, yet steadily, 
and no change of direction, no movement of any 
kind whatever, showed that he had been seen. 
What troubled him now was the ideg that the 
ship did not come any nearer. This at first he 
refused to believe, but at last he saw it beyond 
doubt, for at length the hull was no longer visi- 
ble above the horizon. 

The ship was now due north from the rock, 
sailing on a line directly parallel with the island. 
It came no nearer. It was only passing by it. 
And now Brandon saw that his last hope of at- 
tracting attention by the signal was gone. The 
ship was moving onward to the west, and every 
minute would make it less likely that those on 
board could see the rock. 

During the hours in which he had watched 
the ship he had been busy conjecturing what 
she might be, and from what port she might have 
come. The direction indicated China almost 
undoubtedly. He depicted in his mind a large, 
commodious, and swift ship, with many passen- 
gers on their way back to England. He imag- 
ined pleasant society, and general intercourse. 
His fancy created a thousand scenes of delight- 
ful association with ‘‘the kindly race of men.” 
All earthly happiness seemed to him at that time 
to find its centre on board that ship which pass- 
ed before his eyes. 

The seas were bright and sparkling, the skies 
calm and deeply blue, the winds breathed softly, 
the white swelling sails puffed out like clouds 
against the blue sky beyond. That ship seemed 
to the lonely watcher like Heaven itself. Oh! 
to pass beyond the limits of this narrow sandy 
waste! to cross the waters and enter there! 
Oh! to reach that ship which moved on so ma- 
jestically, to enter there and be at rest! 

It was not given him to enter there. 
don soon saw this. The ship moved farther 
away. Already the sun was sinking, and the 
sudden night of the tropics was coming swiftly 
on. There was no longer any hope. 

He flung the staff down till it broke asunder 
on the hard rock, and stood for afew moments 
looking out at sea in mute despair. 

Yet could he have known what was shortly to 
be the fate of that ship—shortly, only in a few 
days—he would not have despaired, he would 
have rejoiced, since if death were to be his lot 
it were better to die where he was than to be 
rescued and gain the sweet hope of life afresh, 
and then have that hope extinguished in blood. 

But Brandon did not remain long in idleness. 
There was yet one resource—one which he had 
already thought of through that long day, but hes- 
itated to try, since he would have to forsake his 
signal-station ; and to remain there with his staff 
seemed to him then the only purpose of his life. 
Now since the signal-staff had failed, he had 
broken it, as some magician might break the 
wand which had failed to work. its appropriate 
spell, and other things were before him. He 
took his coat and descended from the rock to 
make a last effort for life. He walked back 
through the gathering gloom toward the wreck. 
He did not run, nor did he in any way exhibit 
any excitement whatever. He walked with a 
firm step over the sand, neither hastening on 
nor lagging back, but advancing calmly. 

Before he had gone half-way it was dark. 
The sun had gone down in a sea of fire, and the 
western sky, after flaming for a time, had sunk 
into darkness. ‘There wasno moon. The stars 
shone dimly from behind a.kind of haze that 
overspread the sky. ‘The wind came up more 
freshly from the east, and Brandon knew that 
this wind would carry. the ship which he wished 
to attract further and further away. , That ship 
had now died out in the dark of the ebon sea; 


Bran- 





was only a change of life; and how much better 
would life be in a spiritual world than life on 
this lonely isle. 

This decision to die took away despair. De- 
spair is only possible to those who value this 
earthly life exclusively. ‘To the soul that looks 
forward to endless life despair can never come. 

It was with this solemn purpose that Brandon 
went to the wreck, seeking by a last chance after 
life, yet now prepared to relinquish it. He had 
struggled for life all these weeks; he had fought 
and wrestled for life with unutterable spiritual 
agony, all day long, on the summit of that rock, 
and now the bitterness of death was past. 

An hour and a half was occupied in the walk 
over the sand to the wreck. Fresh waves of 
dark had come over all things, and now, though 
there were no clouds, yet the gloom was intense, 
and faint points of light in the sky above showed 
where the stars might be. Where now was the 
ship for which Brandon sought? He cared not. 
He was going to kindle his signal-fire. ‘The wind 
was blowing freshly by the time that he reached 
the place. Such a wind had not blown for 
weeks. It would take the ship away farther. 
What mattered it? He would seize his last 
chance, if it were only to put that last chance 
away forever, and thus make an end of sus- 
pense. 

All his preparations had long since been made; 
the dry wood lay loosely thrown about the hold; 
the pile of shavings and fine thread-like splinters 
was there awaiting him. He had only to apply 
the fire. 

He took his linen handkerchief and tore it up 
into fine threads, these he tore apart again and 
rubbed in his hand till they were almost as loose 
as lint. He then took these loose fibres, and de- 
scending into the hold, put them underneath the 
pile which he had prepared. Then he took his 
pistol, and holding it close to the lint fired it. 

The explosion rang out with startling force in 
the narrow hull of the ship, the lint receiyed the 
fire and glowed with the sparks into spots of red 
heat. Brandon blew with his breath, and the 
wind streaming down lent its assistance. 

In a few moments the work was done. 

It blazed! 

But scarcely had the first flame appeared than 
a puff of wind came down and extinguished it. 
The sparks, however, were there yet. It was as 
though the fickle wind were tantalizing him—at 
one time helping, at another baffling him. Once 
more Brandon blew. Once more the blaze arose. 
Brandon flung his coat skirts‘in front. of it till it 
might gather strength. The blaze ran rapidly 
through the fine splints, it extended itself toward 
the shavings, it threw its arms upward to the 
larger sticks. 

The dry wood kindled. A million sparks flew 
out as it cracked under the assault of the devour- 
ing fire. The flame spread itself out to a larger 
volume; it widened, expanded, and clasped the 
kindling all around in its fervid embrace. ‘The 
flame had been baffled at first; but now, as if to 
assert its own supremacy, it rushed out in all di- 
rections, with something that seemed almost like 
exultation. That flame had once been conquered 
by the waters in this very ship. ‘The wood had 
saved the ship from the waters. It was as though 
the Woop had once invited the Fire to union, 
but the WaTeER had stepped in and prevented 
the union by force ; as though the Woop, resent- 
ing the interference, had baffled the assaults of 
the W».TER, and saved itself intact through the 
long years for the embrace of its first love. 

Now the Fire sought the Woop once more 
after so many years, and in ardor unspeakable 
embraced its bride. 

Such fantastic notions passed through Bran- 
don’s fancy as he looked at the triumph of the 
flame. But he could not stay there long, and as 
he had not made up his mind to give himself to 
the flames he clambered up quickly out of the 
hatchway and stood upon the sand without. 

The smoke was pouring through the hatchway, 
the black voluminous folds being rendered visible 
by the glow of the flames beneath, which now 
had gained the ascendency, and set all the winds 
at defiance. Indeed it was so now that what- 
ever wind came only assisted the flames, and 
Brandon, as he looked on, amused himself with 
the thought that the wind was like the world of 
man, which, when any one is first struggling, 
has a tendency to crush him, but when he has 
once gained a foothold exerts all its efforts to 
help him along. In this mood, half cynical, half 
imaginative, he watched the progress of the 
flames. 

Soon all the fine kindling had crumbled away 
at the touch of the fire, and communicating its 
own heat to the wood around, it sank down, a 
glowing mass, the foundation of the rising fires. 

Here, from this central heart of fire, the flames 
rushed on upon the wood which lay loosely on 
all sides, filling the hull. Through that wood 
the dry hot wind had streamed for many weeks, 
till every stave and every board had become dry 
to its utmost possibility. Now at the first breath 
of the flame the wood yielded; at the first touch 
it flared up, and prepared to receive the embrace 
of the fire in every fibre of its being. 

The flame rolled on. it threw its long arms 
through the million interstices of the loose piles 
of wood, it penetrated every where with its sub- 
tle, far-reaching power, till within the ship the 
glow broadened and widened, the central heart 
of fire enlarged its borders, and the floods of flame 





through the whole body of the ship. 

Glowing with bright lustre, increasing in that 
brightness every moment, leaping up as it con- 
sumed and flashing vividly as it leaped up. A 
thousand tongues of: flame streamed upward 
through the crannies of the gaping deck, and 
between the wide orifices of the planks and tim- 
bers the dazzling flames gleamed; a thousand 
resistless arms seemed extended forward to grasp 
the fabric now completely at its mercy, and the 
hot breath of the fire shriveled up all in its path 
before yet its hands were laid upon it. 

And fast and furious, with eager advance, the 
flames rushed on devouring every thing. Through 
the hatchway, around which the fiercest fires 
gathered, the stream of flame rose impetuously 
on high, in a straight upward torrent, hurling up 
a vast pyramid of fire.to the ebon skies, a ¢Aoyd¢ 
péyav mwywva which, like that which once il- 
lumed the Slavonic strait with the signal-fire first 
caught from burning Troy, here threw its radi- 
ance far over the deep. 

While the lighter wood lasted the-flame was 
in the ascendant, and nobly it did its work. 
Whatever could be done by bright radiance and 
far-penetrating lustre was done here. If ‘that 
ship which had passed held any men on board 
capable of feeling a human interest in the visible 
signs of calamity at sea, they would be able to 
read in this flame that there was disaster some- 
where upon these waters, and if they had human 
hearts they would turn to see if there was not 
some suffering which they might relieve. 

But the lighter and the dryer wood was at last 
consumed, and now there remained that which 
Brandon had never touched, the dense masses 
which still lay piled where they had been placed 
eighteen years before. Upon these the fire now 
marched. But already the long days and weeks 
of scorching sun and fierce wind had not’ been 
without their effects, and the dampness had been 
subdued. Besides, the fire that advanced upon 
them had already gained immense advantage; for 
one half of the brig was one glowing mass of 
heat, which sent forth its consuming forces, and 
withered up, and blighted, and annihilated all 
around. ‘The close-bound and close-packed 
masses of staves and boards received the resist- 
less embrace of the fire, and where they did not 
flame they still gave forth none the less a blaze- 
less glow. 

Now from the burning vessel the flame arose 
no more; but in its place there appeared that 
which sent forth as vivid a gleam, and as far- 
flashing a light. ‘The fire had full sway, though 
it gave forth no blaze, and, while it gleamed but 
little, still it devoured. From the sides of the 
ship the planks, blasted by the intense heat and 
by the outburst of the flames, had sprung away, 
and now for nearly all the length of the vessel 
the timbers were exposed without any covering. 
Between these flashed forth the gleam of the fire 


‘inside, which now in one pure mass glowed with 


dazzling brightness and intense heat. 

But the wood inside, damp as it was, and solid 
in its fibre, did not allow a very swift progress 
to the fire. It burned, but it burned slowly. It 
glowed like the charcoal of a furnace from be- 
hind its wooden bars. 

The massive timbers of mahogany wood yield- 
ed slowly and stubbornly to the conflagration. 
They stood up like iron bars long after all the 
interior was one glowing mass. But, though 
they yielded slowly, still they had to yield with 
the passage of hours to the progress of the fire. 
And so it came to pass that at length the strong 
sides, sapped by the steady and resistless assault, 
surrendered. One by one the stout timbers, now 
wasted and weakened, gave way and sank down 
into the fervid mass beneath. At last the whole 
centre was one accumulation of glowing ashes, 
and all that remained were the bow, covered 
with sand, and the stern, with the quarter-deck. 

The fire spread in 
both directions. The 
stern yielded first.— 
Here the strong deck 
sustained for a time 
the onset of the fire 
that had consumed ev- 
ery thing beneath, but 
at last it sunk in; the 
timbers of the sides fol- 
lowed next, and all had 
gone. With the bow 
there was a longer and 
a harder struggle. The 
fire had penetrated far 
into that part of the 
vessel; the flames 
smouldered there, but 
the conflagration went 
on, and smoke and 
blue flames issued from 
every partof that sandy 
mound, which, fiercely 
assailed by the heat, 
gave way in every di- 
rection, broke into a 
million crevices, and 
in places melted and 
ran together in a glow- 
ing moltenheap. Here 
the fires burned lon- 
gest, and here they 
lived and gleamed un- 
til morning. 

Long before morn- 
ing Brandon had fallen 
asleep. He had stood 
first near the burning 
wreck. ‘Then the heat 
forced him to move 
away, and he had gone 
to a ridge of sand, 
where this peninsula 

joined the island. — 
There he sat down, 
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watching the conflagration for along time. There 
the light flashed, and if that ship for whom he 
was signaling had.noticed this sign, and had ex- 
amined the island, his figure could be seen to any 
one that chose to examine. 

But hours passed on. _He strained his eyes 
through the gloom in the direction in which the 
ship had vanished to see if there were any sign 
there. None appeared. The progress of the fire 
was slow. It went on burning and glowing with 
wonderful energy all through the night, till at 
last, not long before dawn, the stern fell in, and 
nothing now was left but the sand-mound that 
covered the bows, which, burning beneath, gave 
forth smoke and fire. 

Then, exhausted by fatigue, he sank down on 
the sand and fell into a sound sleep. 

In the midst of thronging dreams, from the 
depths of that imaginary land.where his weary 
spirit wandered in sleep, he was suddenly roused. 
A hand was laid on his shoulder, which shook 
him roughly, and a hoarse voice shouted in his 
ear, ‘‘Mess-mate! Halloo, mess-mate! Wake 
wu ws 

Brandon started up and gazed with wild, as- 
tonished eyes around. It was day. The sun 
was two or three hours above the horizon. He 
was surrounded by hfif a dozen seamen, who 
were regarding him with wondering but kindly 
faces. ‘The one who spoke appeared to be their 
leader. He held a spy-glass in his hand. He 
was a sturdy, thick-set man of about fifty, whose 
grizzled hair, weather-beaten face, groggy nose, 
and whiskers, coming all round under his chin, 
gave him the air of old Benbow as he appears 
on the stage—‘‘a reg’lar old salt,” ‘‘ sea-dog,” 
or whatever other name the popular taste loves 
to apply to the British tar. 

‘* Hard luck here, mess-mate,” said this man, 
withasmile. ‘‘ But you're allrightnow. Come! 
Cheer up! Won't you take a drink?” And he 
held out a brandy-flask. 

Brandon rose mechanically in a kind of maze, 
not yet understanding his good fortune, not yet 
knowing whether he was alive or dead. He took 
the flask and raised it to his lips. The inspirit- 
ing draught gave him new life. He looked earn- 
estly at the*Captain as he handed it back, and 
then seized both his hands. 

‘*God Almighty bless you for this, noble friend, 
whoever you are! But how and when did you 
get here? Whoare you? Did you not see my 
signal on the rock yesterday— ?” 

‘*One question at a time, mess-mate,” said the 
other, laughingly. ‘‘ I’m Captain Corbet, of the 
ship Falcon, bound from Sydney to London, and 
these are some of my men. We saw this light 
last night about midnight, right on our weather- 
bow, and came up to see what it was. We found 
shoal water, and kept off till morning. There’s 
the Falcon, Sir.” 

The Captain waved his hand proudly to where 
a large, handsome ship lay, about seven miles 
away to the south. 

‘Qn your bow? Did you see the fire ahead 
of you?” asked Brandon, who now began to com- 
prehend the situation. 
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‘*Then you didn’t pass me toward the north 
yesterday ?” 

‘*No; never was near this place before this 
morning.” 

‘*It must have been some other ship, then,” 
said Brandon, musingly. 

**But how did you get here, and how long 
have you been here?” 

Brandon had long since decided on the part 
he was to play. His story was all ready . 

‘*My name is Edward Wheeler. I came out 
supercargo in the brig Argo, with a cargo of 
hogshead staves and box shooks from London 
to Manilla. On the 16th of September last we 


encountered a tremendous storm and struck on 





this sand-bank. 


It is not down on any of the 
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Several storms have occurred since, and have 


and burned easily. 


I have to say. 
On hearing this story nothing could exceed 


the kinduess and sympathy of these honest- 
The Captain insisted on his 


heartéd seamen. 
taking another drink, apologized for having to 
carry him back to England, and finally hurried 
him off to the boat. Before two hours Brandon 
ftood on the deck of the Falcon, 
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THE LITTLE SICK KITTEN. 


** Autre, will you tell me about your little white 
kitty that was sick?" 

And little Alice climbed into Aunt Mary’s lap, and 
rested her head wearily on her shoulder. 

“Don't you feel very well, dear?” 

“No, I don’t feel very well; but will you tell me 
about your little sick kitty?” 

“Yes, I will.- When Auntie was a little girl she had 
two beautiful little white kittens, They were just 
alike. They had soft white far, and long curling tails. 
They were all white except their paws, which were 
black, just like Alice's slipper.” 

“Like my slipper!” repeated Alice, putting out one 
little foot, and looking at it carefully, to see if it was 
like a kitten's paw. 

“Yes, black, like your slipper. My white kittens 
had nice times playing together. They would frolic 
on the floor, and run around after their ogyn tails try- 
ing to catch them.” 

Alice laughed. ‘Could they catch them?” 

“Sometimes they could. They had some blue rib- 
bon tied around their necks, and they were very pret- 
ty.” 

Mur want a little white kitten with a blue ribbon 
around her neck, Auntie?” 

“I wish I had one to give you,” said Aunt Mary. 
“Perhaps you will have one sometime as pretty as 
mine. But one day one of my white kittens was sick. 
She did not play, but said ‘ Mew,’ ‘ Mew,’ very piteous- 
ly. I asked Grandmamma what I could do to make 
her well again, and she told me to give her some cat- 
nip tea, as a medicine. SoI went up stairs and found 
some catnip in a paper. I brought some of it down, 
and put it into a tin dish, and poured some hot water 
on it, and set it on the stove. When it was done, I 
poured it into a saucer, and put some milk with it. 
Then I put the saucer on the floor, and called ‘ Kitty, 
kitty !’ And my little white kitty came walking slow- 
ly along. She was too sick to run, Then I said to 
her, ‘ Poor kitty, here is some medicine for you." And 
ehe put her tongue into the saucer and lapped the 
medicine all up.” 

“7 can take medicine,” said Alice. 

“Yes, you always take medicine very nicely. So 
did kitty. Then I took kitty carefully in my arms 
and carried her into the shed where her bed was. 
Her bed was a basket, with a soft piece of carpet in 
the bottom of it, I put her into the basket, and she 
shut up her eyes and curled up her, tail, and went to 
sleep. Early the next morning I went to see kitty. 
She was just waking up. I stroked her soft fur, so.” 

Aunt Mary stroked Alice's little fat arm, to show her 
how she stroked kitty’s back. 

“And she began to say ‘ Purr, purr, purr ;’ then I 
knew she was better." 

* AU better?” asked Alice. 

“No, not ‘all better,’ but a little better. I thought 
she must take some more medicine to get ‘all bet- 
ter.'" : 

“Some catmint tea?" said Alice. 

**Some catnip tea. So I made her some more cat- 
nip tea, and put some milk with it, and poured it into 
a saucer for her. Then I called ‘Kitty! kitty!’ and 
she came and lapped it all up. In a little while my 
sick kitty was quite well, and could frolic about as 
gayly as ever.” 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. M. H. C.—Both trailing and short dresses are 
worn fur church. The latter have the preference, the 
former being chiefly confined to carriages. 

An ordinary train for home wear should be from 
ten to twenty inches longer behind than in front. 
Trains for full-dress parties and bridals are from a 
yard and a half to a yard and three-quarters in length. 

Empress and poplin dresses may be trimmed with 
passementerie, fringe, or satin rouleaux or folds ; the 
satin, however, is apt to fray on woolen®goods. Some 
very pretty styles of trimming will be seen in the 
Home Toilettes on our first page. 
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RAVE CHARMING BOOKS FOR YOUNG 

FOLKS. 

I. GRLMM’S GOBLINS. Selected from the House- 
hold Stories of the Brorners Grium, A handsome 
small quarto volume, with Iilustrations in Colors 
from Crviksuann’s designs. $1 50. 

These fascinating stories by those famous story- 
tellers, the Grimm Tocthern, will be a rare treat to all 
intelligent young folks; and the full-page colored il- 
lustrations will complete the attractiveness of this 
elegant volume. 

Il. RAINBOWS FOR CHILDREN. Edited by Mrs. 
L. Maia Cuityp. A New Edition. With 28 Ilus-' 
trations. $1 50. 

Ill. SNOW-BERRIES, By AuiceCany. With Ilus- 
trations. $1 50. 

A collection of Forty-four Stories and Poems, by one 
of the best writers for Young Folks. 

IV. QUEER LITTLE PEOPLE, By Mrs. Harzrer 
Brroeugr Srowr. Illustrated. $1.50. % 

V. STORIES AND SIGHTS OF FRANCE AND 
ITALY. A New Book for Boys and Girls. By 
Grace Greznwoop. Illustrated. $1 50. 


ott For sale Pad - — Sent, postpaid, on re- 
of price, ‘isher's 
PE aT price, OY OMe ORNOR & FIELDS, Boston. 


did not notice. In despair I 
set fire to the brig, which was loaded with wood | 
I watched till morning, and 
then fell asleep. You found me so. ‘That’s all, 


Silver and Plated Ware. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 

HASWELL's POCKET-BOOK. 





ies 

pecitic Gravities; Geometry; Areas and Cir- 
cumferences of Circles, &c., &c. ; 
Roots ; of Surfaces 


onometry ; 
re Mechanics ; Friction ; 
ynamics ; Aerostatics ; D: 
mal Stre ; 
Driving ; 
terials ; 
Wh 


ics 

3 ‘orces; Fily-Wheels; Pile- 
neumatics; Wind-Mi 
etals, M 


Sewers; 
; Fuel; Combustion; Construction of Ves- 
sels; Cements; Alloys; Miscellaneous Illustrations 
and Notes ; Dimensions of Steamers; Mills; Orthog- 
raphy of Technical Terms, &c., &c.; Steam and the 

team- ne, &c., &c. Twenty-first Edition, revised 
and enlarged. By Cnarites H. Haswet, Civil and 
Marine Engineer. 663 pp., 12mo, Leather, Pocket- 
Book Form, $3 00. 


The above work sent by mail, 
part of the United States, on rece’ 


CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, RHEUMATISM, &o. 


EGEMAN’S GENUINE MEDICINAL 

COD LIVER OIL. Our Oil has stood the test 

of 20 years, and thousands of patients attribute their 

recovery to its use. It is warranted pure. HEGE- 
MAN & CO., Chemis‘s and ruggists, New York. 


25 CENTS TO SAVE 25 DOLLARS. 


H&sEMaAn's BENZINE instantly removes 
Paint and Grease Spots, and cleans Gloves, 
Silks, Ribbons, &c., equal to new. Sold by Druggists. 


CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE, SORE LIPS, &o., 
OURED AT ONOE BY THE USE OF 
EGEMAN’S CAMPHOR ICE WITH 
GLYCERINE. Keeps the hands soft in the 
culdest weather. See that you get the genuine. Sold 
by Druggists. 


3 HARPER & BROTHERS 
Have just Published: 
TONE EDGE. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 


cents. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


zee. GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


paid, to an: 
Pr ofthe price. . 
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JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
Trape-Marzk: GILLOTT, Name and Desig- 
Warranted. nating Number. 


The well known orrernat and porvuLar Numbers, 
303—404—170—35: 


having been assumed by other makers, we desire to 
caution the rare in poapect to said imitations. 
K FOR GILLOTT’S. 


CAUTION. An injunction was granted by the Sn- 
preme Court (New York) at General Term, January, 
1867, against the use by others of the Number 303. 


JOS. GILLOTT & SONS, 
No. 91 John St., New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


GENTS WANTED to sell a new illustrated 
and very popular work on Natural History, of 

fascinating interest and novel character: a work that 

appeals to every family. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


POPULAR Goons | 
REDUCED PRICES. 


UNION-ADAMS, 
No. 637 Broadway, 


Importer of 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS; 
Manufacturer of 
FINE DRESS SHIRTS AND COLLARS. 


Orders by Mail will receive Prompt and Special 
ttention. 











\ ORKING MODELS OF STEAM 
ENGINES, various styles and sizes. ITlus- 

trated Catalogues sent on receipt of a postage stamp 

by 0. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 


A NNALS or a QUIET NEIGHBORHOOD. 

By Grorce Macponatp, Author of “ Alec 

Forbes,” ** Guild Court,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

It is as full of music as was Prospero’s island ; rich 

in strains that take the ear captive, and linger long 
upon it.—Saturday Review, 


Pustisuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Sent by mail to any part of the United States, postage 
ME. 


free, on receipt of $1 75. 
N DEMOREST’S MAMMOTH 

BULLETIN PLATE of the Fall and Winter 
Fashions for Ladies, 70 Figures, with ten full-size Pat- 
terns of the best. Price $2 50. Mailed free. Also 
Mme. Demorest’s Bulletin Plate of Children’s Fash- 
ions, with ten full-size Patterns, $1 50. Mailed free 
on receipt of price. 473 Broadway, N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR-A BRILLIANT 
SOUTHERN WAR BOOK. 


A RECORD OF THE ROMANTIC AND HEROIC 
PHASES OF THE WAR. 


ARTISAN LIFE WITH MOSBY. With 
a Map, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations. 
Prepared by Major JOHN SCOTT, of Fauquier, 
Va., with the co-operation of Colonel MOSBY. 

















A book possessing an extraordinary and thrilling 
interest, and one which active and competent agents 
can sell to every Southern family. 


AGENTS WANTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE 
SOUTH for this ee work. Address, for particu- 
lars and terms, IARPER & BROTHERS, 

: Publishers, New York. 


O TO THOMAS R. AGNEW’S, 260 and 
262 Greenwich St., corner of Murray, New York, 
and there you will find Teas, Coffees, Fish, Flour, and 
all kinds of Groceries, cheaper than at any other store 








RESS SUITS, $20 to $60. 
Corner of Fulton and Nassau Streets, 
Opposite Sun Building. 





Bors saad $8 to $20. 


&B 
Corner of Fulton and Nassau Streets, 
Opposite Sun Building. 


Boxe OVERCOATS, $6 to $25. 
FREEMAN 


Corner of Fulton and Nassau Streets, 
Opposite Sun Building. 








HE TENANTS or MALORY. A Novel. 
By J. 8. Lx Fanu, Author of ‘Uncle Silas,” 
“Guy Deverell,” ‘All in the Dark,” &c., &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


No writer more fully fulfills the odd idiomatic ex- 
ression of “carrying the reader along with him.” 
e reader is “‘carried along” wherever Mr. Le Fanu 
pleases—by the strangest and most out-of-the-way 
routes, by the most simple and flowery paths, by the 
most doleful, difficult, and mysterious ianenas, 
swiftly, certainly, and willingly, to the end. So swift- 
ly and so eagerly, prog = are sometimes when he has 
nished it he indulges himself, after a breathing halt, 
with a slower examination of his favorite chapters, 
and begins reading the novel a second time, musing 
over it, smiling at ®, wondering he did not foresee 
this and comprehend that, conscious of meanings 
missed and prophetic hints overlooked in his great 
hurry, and fin ing the second ae even more 
pleasant than the first.—London Times. 


Pusiisuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sent by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of Fifty Cents. 


pst PREMIUM, 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, 1867, 
has been awarded to 
THE BAMAE COMPANY 


‘or 
HADLEY AND HOLYOKE SPOOL COTTON, 
for general snperionig over all other cottons sold in 
this market. 
A. T, STEWART & CO., 
: GENERAL AGENTS, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, AND 
PHILADELPHIA. 











COLGATE & COMPANY'S 


RAGRANT TOILET SOAPS are prepared 

. by skilled workmen from the best materials ob- 
tainable. They are SUPERIOR in all the requisites 
of good TOILET SOAP, and consequently have be- 
come the STANDARD among dealers and consumers. 


Sold EAST and WEST, NORTH and SOUTH. 


Pesce AND BAR: a Complete Digest of 
the Wit, Humor, Asperities, and Amenities of 
the Law. By L. J. Braztow, Counsellor - at - Law. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth. 
= fpr 





ell p d, and very ing.—Boston Post. 
Full of variety and humor.—Philadelphia City Item. 
A sketchy and amusing volume.—Congregationalist. 
Pleasant, versatile, chatty, gossipy.— Sentinel. 


PvsLisnep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yours. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, to.any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $2 00. 











MARK, MARK, MARK YOUR CLOTHING 
WITH THE 
Patent INDELIBLE PENCIL. 


‘The indelible pencil is much more convenient than 





ink."—American Agriculturist. 

“It will abolish the old plan of using a pen with a 
bottle."—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

“‘ A desirable, convenient, and useful household art- 


icle.”"—S; neta Republican. 
- Tovaluab e for marking linen.”"—Chicago Tribune. 


Manufactured and sold at wholesale by the INDEL- 
IBLE PENCIL CO., Northampton, Mass., and sold by 
Stationers, Druggists, Yankee Notion Dealers, &c., 
throughout the country. 

Prices : ew 50 cents; 3 for $1; per dozen, $3. 
Sent prepaid by mail or express on receipt of price. 


EVERY PENCIL WARRANTED. 


REE OF CHARGE. The New Illustrated 
Weekly, the PEN AND PENCIL, sent to any 
address three weeks without pay. Postage only 5 cts. 
for three months, payable at the office where received. 
T.R. DAWLEY & CO., Publishers, 26 Ann St., N. Y. 








‘A Noble Book.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
Have Just Published: 


LEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. 

A Novel. By Gorge Maoponaxp, M.A., Au- 
thor of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,” “ Guild 
Court," &c. 8vo., Paper, 75 cens. 


No account of this book would give any idea of the 
profound interest that pervades it from the first page 
to the last.—Atheneum. 

A more beautifully written story never came from 
even this author's pen.—I Illustrated News. 

A really noble book.— Edinburgh Courant. 

It is the production of a man of cultivated mind, of 
sterling sense, of keen appreciation of humor, of ten- 
der sympathies, of truly poetic feeling. It will win 
its way by slow and sure degrees, appealing to 
thoughtful readers by its purity of tone, the elevation 
of its teachings, the touching simplicity of its narra- 
tion.—The Round Table. : 

Harrer & Brotuers will send “Alec Forbes” by 
mail, postage free, to any part of the United States, on 
receipt of 75 cents. 


OURNING GOODS. 
, A CARD.—We beg to call the attention of la- 
dies to our immense and most desirable stock of 

OMBAZINES, FRENCH MERINOES, EMPRESS 
CLOTHS, CRAPE, CLOTHS, ASTRAKHAN and 
BEAVER CLOTHS of the finest qualities; ALPA- 
CAS, POPLIN ALPACAS, BLACK SILKS and 
TRISH POPLINS, FRENCH POPLINS, VEILS and 
EMBROIDERIES, SHAWLS, CLOAKS, SACQUES; 
BONNETS, a very choice stock, from $6 each—UN- 
USUALLY CHEAP. In fact, every article of Mourn- 
ing, from the most useful and economical to the finest 
fabrics made, can be found here at prices to suit all. 





Suits made in the most fashionable styles at a FEW 
HOURS’ NOTICE. Also ladies’ own material made 
up. Call and examine. ‘ 

JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 











in New York. 


for their own use, free of charge, to the amount of five 
per cent-on each order they send us. . On ee 

we send by mail circulars containing price list of all 
our Teas and Coffees, also club lists and terms to 


ts in detail. 
We forward all goods (collect on delivery) by the 
Express Rie goo and members of the club can divide 
the express charges equally among themselves. 


PRICE LIST. 
(black), 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, best. 
een and black), 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, best. 
= (green), 60c., T0c., 80c., 90c., $1 00, $1-10, 


Imperial (green), 90c., $1 00 
en See ast (black), 


Japan, 90c., $1 00, $1 25. 
Gunpowder, $1 25, $1 50. 


We import a very superior quality of Kiangsi Oolon 
and Moyune Youn yson Teas, put up in oo 
Chinese packages, which we sell at $1 30 for the Oo ong 
and $1 60 for the Young Hyson, per package. 

Ground Coffees, 20c., 25c., and 30c., per pound. Best 
Old Government Java, Ground, 40c. 


Oolon: 
Mixed | 
Youn; 


, $1 25. 
70c., 80¢., 90¢., $1 00, $1 10, 


All goods put up by us bear our trade-mark, and no 
others are genuine. Address all orders to 
GREAT UNITED “ie 


of 3; 3 
(P. O. Box 574.) 30 Vesey St., New York. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Frankurw Squazr, 
New Yor, 
Have just Published : 
Ce ; or, THREE ACTS IN THE LIFE 
OF AN 


ARTIST. A Novel. By Banineron 
Wurrs. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





The book is a good and clever one, remarkably 
readable, and above the average of ordinary works of 
fiction.—Globe. 

A romance that, once commenced, will not be read- 
ily laid aside till the last page is perused. The inter- 
est is wonderfully well sustained.—Era. 

The story is written with cleverness, and will be 
read with considerable interest.— Observer. 

Not only readable, but interesting in an eminent de- 
gree.—Court Circular. 

The story itself is charming.—Cosmopolitan. 

A more powerfully written novel, with a more sim- 
ple and well constructed story, has not lately come be- 
fore us. We here lay down “Circe,” confessing that 
bag rin has enthralled us.—Morning Advertiser, 

is novekis one of the best of the day.—News of 
the World. 

Those who have not yet read “Circe” have a great 
aaa to come. It is one of the most brilliant pro- 

uctions of modern times, written with a rare elegance 
and power, and telling a plain unvarnished story, in 
a manner which leads the reader on with deep inter- 
est and pleasant suspense till the last page. There is 
also much scholarship shown, but scholarship deprived 
of Fp and a moral deduced which is worthy of 
be ng widely disseminated and taken to heart.—Court 

fournal. 

This is an extraordinary book. Itis a story of char- 
acter, not of incident, and it is fraught with a terrible 
moral.—Edinburgh Daily Review. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 50 cents. 


HE BEST FASHION MAGAZINE, and 
3 the only Reliable Fashions published in Amer 
ica—Demorest’s Montuty Magazine. The splendid 
December No., with extraordinary attractions, all the 
latest and most reliable Fashions, full-size Patterns, 
Holiday novelties, New Music, &c., &. Yearly $3 00, 
with a valuable Premium to each subscriber, and 
splendid Preminms for Clubs. Only 20 subscribers 
secures.a new Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine. 
Address W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 473 Broadway. 
Specimen Nos. mailed free on receipt of 10 cents. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorks, 
Have just Published: 


IRDS OF PREY. A Novel. By Miss 
M. E. Brappon, Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” “ El- 
eanor’s Victory,” “John Marchmont’s Legacy,” 
&c. With Illustrations. A new Edition. 8yo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


Hundreds of thousands of English and American 
readers will close ‘ Birds of Prey” with the exclama- 
tion, “‘ True to the life."—Cosmopolitan. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of*75 cents. 





“A Remarkable Novel.” 





HE CURATE’S DISCIPLINE. 
By Mrs. Exroarr. 
50 cents, 


A Novel. 
160, pp., Svo, Paper. Price 





7 
One of the best novels of the season.—John Bull. 
It possesses decided merits.—Pall Mall Gazette. 
A remarkable novel ; one which we have read with 
—_ pleasure,and which deserves high praise.—Spee- 
lator. 





PusLisHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Sent by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 


States, on receipt of 50 cents. 


QTATEN 





ISLAND FANCY DYEING 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OFFICE, 5 and 7 John Street, New York; 
Branch Offices, 748 Broadway, New York, 
269 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, and 

47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 





* 

This Establishment, so long known to the country, 
continues to Dye and Clean ail kinds of Dress Goods, 
either in the Piece or in Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Shawls, &c., of Silk, Satin, Velvet, 
Merino, and other fabrics, cleaned carefully, without 
being ripped. 

a Gentlemen's Coats, Overcoats, Pants, Vests, 


C. 
Kid Gloves Cleaned or Dyed Black. 


Goods forwarded by Express carefully attended to, 
and returned as required. 


LEs OF THE QUEENS or ENGLAND. 
From the Norman Conqtest. By Anes Striox- 
LAND, Author of * Lives of the Queens of Scot- 
land.” Abridged by the Author. Revised and 
Edited by Caro.ine G. Parker. 

12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Puntisurp sx HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





No. 551 Broadway, between Spring 
Tiffany & C 


and Prince Sts. 
opposite . Kat 





_ Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $2 00, 

















November 23, 1867. ] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








THE GREAT 
MERICAN TEA COMPANY 
have just received 
TWO pts pata 
of the * 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by Ship Gulden State. 


12,000 Half Chests by Ship George Shotton. 








In.addition to these large cargoes of Black and 
Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving 
large invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas 
from the Moyune districts of China, which are un- 
tivaled for tineness and delicacy of flavor, which they 
hre seiling at the following prices: 

Oorone (vlack), 50c., ~BNe., T0c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 

er ib. 
Mixep (green and black), 50c., 60c., 70c., S0c., 90c. ; 
best, $1 per tb. 

Eneuisu Brraxrast, 50c., 60c., 70c., ‘80c., 90c., $1, 
$110; best, $i 20 per tb. 

Iupreiat (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., S0c., 90¢., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 25 per Ib. 

_ Youne Hyson (green), B0c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$110; best, $1.25 pér fb. 

Uncororen Javan, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per tb. 

GonpowveER, $1 25; best, $1 50 per tb. 

Coffees,roasted and ground daily. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 
Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who uve large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by usmg our 
Frenon Breakrast AND Dinner Correr, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 
Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound 
y purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 


To give our readers an idea of the profits which 
have been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the es- 
tablishment of the Grear American Trea Company), 
we will start with the American Houses, leaving out of 
the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large protits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this countryhave made 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. In many Cases. 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, 
and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices 
of 1000 to 2000 packages, at an average profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Figth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines ata profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the 
Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade at a profit 
of about 10. per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Highth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for 
ALL THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now 
we propose to show why we can sell so very much 
lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various 
profits and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooper- 
ages, and waste, with the exception of a small com- 
mission paid for purchasing to our correspondents 
in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to 
ourselves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughont 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United 
Srates can receive their Teas at the same prices (with 
the small additional expense of transportation) as 
thongh they bought them at our warehouses in this 
city. Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up a Club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper or in our cir- 
culars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete, send it to 
us by mail. We will put ea’% party’s goods in sepa- 
arate packages, and mark the name upon them, with 
the cost—so that there need be no confusion in their 
distribution: each party getting exactly what he or- 
ders, and no more. The cost of transportation the mem- 
bers of the Club can divide equally among themselves. 

Hereafier we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 

We send no complimentary package for clubs of 
less than thirty dollars. 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled, and, in case of 
Clubs, can have each party’s name marked on their 
package and directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
31 and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars -had better send post-office drafts, or 
money, wiih their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will send by 
express, to collect on delivery. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehonses. 

We warrant all the gocds we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they ave not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. , 

N.B.—AII vidlages and towns where a large number 
reside, by ciubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
— py and Coffees about one third by sending 

irectly to 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

Beware of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are 

Bocus or Inrrattons. 

We have no branches, and do not in any case an- 
thorize the use of our name. 

Post-Office Orders and Drafts make payable to the 


Order of 
FP cen GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
ivect. Letiers to 
TiiE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY (es- 
tablished 1861), is recommended by the leading News- 
papers, religious and secular, in this and other Cities, 
Viz.:° 

American Agriculturist, New York City, Orange 
Jucd, Editor. 

Chr.siian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor. ‘ 
= — Advocate, Cincinnati O., J. M, Reid. D.D., 

wditor, 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. 
G. Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 4 

Christian Intelligencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 

Independent, New York City, William C. Bowen, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore’s Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D 
T. Moore, Editor and Proprietor. # 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 

We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business ; as well as the 
hnndreds of thousands of persons in our published 
Club Lists. 














POPLEAR Goons | 
a 
REDUCED PRICES. 


UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 Broadway, 
Importer of 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS; 
« Manufacturer of 
FINE DRESS SHIRTS AND COLLARS. 


Orders by mail will receive Prompt and Special 
Attention. 





UEEN VICTORIA’S MEMOIRS OF THE 
PRINCE CONSORT. The Early Years of His 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort. Compiled, under 
the Direction of Her Majesty the Queen, by Lieuten- 
ant-General the Hon. C. Grey. Two Portraits on 
Steel. Large 12mo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 00. 





“ This pathetic book-_gipviag with household fond- 
nesses, and plain to boldness in its resolute wish to 
let nothing go of the dead that can be saved—will 
speak to millions the things they understand best. A 
certain munya will be felt on the part of some that a 
Queen can be so wholly a woman and a wife; but all 
will be glad that her Majesty makes friends of her 
readers, and tells them, like one who is not afraid to 
put her love to the test of the uttermost truth, how 
much she loyed this man, and what good reason she 
had for her devotion.” 


Postisurp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


‘Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $2 00. 


E. WALRAVEN, 
. No. 686 Broadway, 
ew York, 


and 
719 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
would call 
THE ATTENTION OF THE PUBLIC 


to his 
FALL as aaa 


i) 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 


and 
LINENS. 


Rxipnorlinayy efforts have been made to excel in 
the taste, quality, and variety of the fabrics, which 
were personally selected from the celebrated manu- 
factories of the principal cities of Europe— 
Paris, Lyons, St. Gallen, Berlin, Vienna, 
Manchester, and Nottingham. 


A Visit to the Establishment entails No Obligation to 
Purchase. 











we GALVANO-ELECTRO-ME- 


TALLIC INSOLES, BELTS, AND ARMLETS, | 
for the cure of Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, Cold | 
Feet, and all diseases of the Blood and Nerves. Send | 
SONS, Boot and 


for a Circular. LORIN BROOKS & 
Shoe Dealers, 434 Broadway, New York, Sole Agents. 





ATARRH, PAIN AND NOISE IN THE | 
HEAD.— NORTON’S CATARRH REMEDY | 


and mode of treatment allays the most painful symp- 
toms in a single night, clears the head, removes of- 
fensive discharges, tainted breath, &c., and cures the 
most hopeless cases known. Send stamp for Pam 
phlet to GERRIT NORTON, No. 11 Ann Street. 


HE AMERICAN QUILTER and Pocket 
Sewing Machine, for quilting and embroidering. 
Traverses ee cloth in any direction. Price only $6. 
Agents wanted. Sent by mail or express. 
J. W. MAJOR, General Agent, 43 Pine St., N. Y. 


AMILY INSTRUCTION. We would 
respectfully invite the attention of parents de- 
sirous of having their children instructed at home to 
our peculiarly valuable and interesting works on Elo- 
cution, Object Teaching, Penmanship, Arithmetic, the 
Natural Sciences, &c. By the aid of these books pa- 
rents will be enabled, without farther assistance, to 
give their childrensthe rudiments of a good English 
education. We would invite particular attention to 
Willson’s Series, consisting of a Primary Speller, 15 
cents; Larger Speller, 35 cents; Primer, 25 cents; First 
Reader, 40 cents; Second Reader, 60 cents ; Intermedi- 
ate Third Reader, 80 cents; Third Reader, 90 cents; 
Intermediate Fourth Reader, $1 10; Fourth Reader, 
$1 35; Fifth Reader, $1 80; Hooker’s Book of Nature, 
in three Ts I., Plants; Part II., Animals; Part 
III, Air, Water, Light, Heat, &c.—price per part, 90 cts.; 
Hooker’s First Book in Chemistry, 90 cents ; Hooker's 
Chemistry, Philosophy, Natural History, and Mineral- 
ogy, $1 50 each; French’s First Lessons in Numbers, 
40 cents ; Elementary Arithmetic for the Slate ; and to 
Harper’s Writing Books, with Marginal Drawing Les- 
sons, first four numbers, 20 cents each. We will mail 
any of these books, postage’ paid, on receipt of price. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Frank Square, New York. 


A. STEVENS & CoO,, 
e NO.40 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
Union Square, 
Are now receiving a choice selection of Clocks, 
Bronzes, Porcelain ware, and Vienna Goods, from the 
Paris Exposition. 

They are also making extensive additions to their 
stock of Diamonds, Watches, Fine Jewelry, and Silver 
ware, suited to the holiday season—all at popular 
prices. 


Bors AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


DEVLIN & CO,, 
Nos. 459 and 260 Broadway, 

















New York. 
oes G 
xe for the 
FALL AND WINTER SEASON. 
RAYMOND’S 


old established house, Nos. 121, 128, and 125 Fatton 
St., is now filled with a new and superb stock of 


ready-made 
CLOTHING, 
to which public attention is invited. 





Suits of every size made to fit—man, youth, or boy— 
and styles of such varieties as to suit the tastes of the 
most fastidious. 


The motto of the house is now the same as ever: 
“To sell cheap for one price, and no deviation.” 


RAYMOND'S, 
Nos. 121, 123, and 125 Fulton Street. 


ALL FASHIONS. DUPLEX SKIRTS. 
J.W. BRADLEY’S celebrated Patent Duplex El- 
liptic (or Double Spring) Skirts are the most durable 
and economical Skirt made, each hoop being com- 
poses of two finely tempered steel springs, ingenious- 
y braided firmly together, edge to edge; and while 
they are very flexible and easy to the wearer, they are 
also the strongest and most serviceable skirt worn. 
They are made in the most fashionable and elegant 
shapes for Reception, Promenade, Opera, Carriage, 
Church, House, and Street Dress. The above are the 
most popular styles of Skirts everintroduced. At re- 
tail in all first-class stores in the United States. At 
wholesale by the sole owners of the patent, WESTS, 
BRADLEY & CARY, office and warerooms, Nos. 97 
Chambers and 79 and'8i Reade Streets, New York. 








OWARD &CO.,, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 619 Broapway, N. Y., 

Have just received from their agents in Paris a great 
variety of the latest patterns of Fine Jewelry ; also a 
large assortment of Rich aaaey Goode, from which 
many desirable selections can be made for Wedding 
Presents. They have just opened several cases of Vi- 
eana Fancy Goods, and the finest assortment of Paris 
Fans ever imported into this country, to‘which the at- 

tention of the Ladies is especially invited. 
Orders by mail and inquiries in regard to prices will 
receive prompt attention, and goods will be sent by 
Express to all parts of the country. 





EE nage by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
A New Descriptive Catalogue of Harrer & Broru- 
ers’ Pusiroa tions, and a List for Schools and Colleges, 
are now ready for distribution, and may be obtained 
gratuitously on application to the Publishers person- 
ally, or by letter, enclosing Five Cents. 

The attention of Professors and Teachers, in town 
or country, is respectfully invited to these Catalogues 
of standard and most approved works in Educational 
Literature, which are offered on most liberal terms for 
examination and introduction. 

To Librarians and others connected with Colleges, 
Schools, &c. who may not have access to a trustworthy 
guide in forming the true estimate of literary produc- 
tions, it is believed these Catalogues will prove espe- 
cially valuable for reference. 

To prevent disappointment, it is suggested that, 
whenever books can not be obtained through any 
bookseller or local agent, applications with remittance 
should be addressed direct to the Publishers, which 
will receive prompt attention. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


PoreLss GOODS 
t 
REDUCED PRICES. 


UNION ADAMS, 
° No. 637 Broadway, 


Importer of 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS; 
Manufacturer of 
FINE DRESS SHIRTS AND COLLARS. 
Orders by Mail will receive Prompt and Special 
Attention. 











B® OKS, 
BOOT & SHOE EMPORIUM, 
575 Broadway. 
The Largest. Assortment in the City for Ladies, Gents, 
and Children. 
Boots and Shoes at Low Prices. 


hay F.W. LASAK'’S SON,” 
| (Established 1823,) 


| USSIAN, AMERICAN, and HUDSON’S 
BAY COMPANY’S FURS. 








Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Furs of every description, 
consisting of Mantillas, Pelerines, Collars, Mufis, 
| Cuffs, Skating —_ &c., &c., in Russian and Hud- 
| son’s Bay Sable, rmine, Fitch, Mink, Siberian Squir- 
rel, and other Furs; together with a full assortment 
of Sleigh and Lap Robes, Gloves, Carriage Rugs, and 
other articles. 





] 

| 

| All Articles of our own Manufacture, and Warranted 
i of Superior Quality and Workmanship. 

| oot 

| F. W. LASAK’S SON, 


520 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


TOYS FOR THE HOLIDAYS at the 
‘ Children’s Bazaar, 478 Broadway, near Broome 
Screet. 





Sole Agent for Metzlar’s Patent Leaping Horse— 
best in use. Send for circular to 
LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 

478 Broadway, New York. 
{jets WASHING MACHINE 
and the 
UNIVERSAL WRINGER. 








The greatest labor and clothes savers ever invented. 
Send for Circular. 


R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
32 Courtland Street, New York. 


FNocuLAR GLASSES. These celebrated 
Glasses—the most powerful and portable ever 
produced—are arranged for the Opera and out-door 
use. In endless styles. For sale only at 
SEMMONS'S, 669} and 1103 Broadway. 


YE-GLASSES AND SPECTACLES, to 
strengthen and improve the sight of old and 
young, without the distressing result of frequent 
changes. Recommended by the medical faculty. For 
sale only at SEMMONS'S, 6693 and 1103 Broadway. 


ATERS’ PIANO-FORTES, Grand, 

Square, and Upright; Melodeons; Parlor, 

Curch, Gem, and Cabinet Organs—the best manufac- 

tured—to Let, and rent —— if purchased ; month- 

ly installments received. Second-hand pianos at great 

bargains. Factory and Warerooms, No. 481 Broad- 
way, New York. HORACE WATERS & GO. 


ADIES’ FINE FURS. 

New and Fashionable Styles in Sable, Mink, 
Royal Ermine, Seal, Astrakahn, and Squirrel. Also 
all the latest styles in ROUND HATS for Ladies, 
Misses, and Children. BIGLOW & CO., 

Hatters and Furriers, 185 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


SILVER PLATED WARE. 
OGERS, SMITH & CO.’S 
Beautiful and durable goods. 
EUREKA COFFEE POT, 
the best coffee pot in the world for making good 


coffee, 
DINNER AND TEA SETS, 
best variety in een and cheap. 
pew and beantiful. 
. ENGRAVED GLASS, 
with crest or initial. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO. 


PRINTING INK. 
ALMER & CO., 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
HARPER'S BUILDINGS, 
No. 327 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that they 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink with 
which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
publications, 


ASTE. A Novel. By the author of ‘‘ Mr. 
Arle.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
































— planned, and powerfully written.—Boston Trav- 
e 


Very entertaining and instructive.—Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. 


Pusiisuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








Sent by mail, postage paid. to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of 50 cenis. 





OOKS FOR SCHOOLS axp COLLEGES | 











OPULAR TRADE 
at . 
POPULAR PRICES 
of all descriptions of PI 


DRY-GOODS, 
for sale at Wuotrsatr and Reta. by 
A. T STEWART & CO.,, 
BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





MASON & HAMLIN, 
MANUFACTURERS OF CABINET ORGANS, 
596 Broadway, New York, 

HAVE BEEN AWARDED A 


psst PRIZE MEDAL 
hé 


att 
i _. PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, 
making Fifty-nine Highest Premiums taken by them 
within a few years. 


More than fifty styles, in cases of various degrees 
of elegance, with one to twenty-two stops each. 
Prices—$75 to $2500 each. 





NEW CARPETS FOR FALL TRADE, 
COMPRISING 
Axminsters, Royal Wiltons, Velvets, Body Brussels, 
Tepe Brussels, Extra and Imperial 
hree-plys and Ingrains. 





Oil-cloths, Druggets, Rugs, Mattings, Mats, &c., for 
sale at retail for cash only, and at prices to correspond. 


GEO. E. L. HYATT, 
No. 273 Canal St., 
Between Broadway and Elm St. 





‘* A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and Instruction.” 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


The Publishers have just commenced the issue of 
Hareer’s Bazar, a Weekly Illustrated Family Jour- 
nal, devoted to Fashion and Home Literature. Their 
aim is twofold: to supply the existing need of a Week- 
ly Fashion Newspaper, and to combine therewith a 
first-class literary journal, which will be indispensable 
to every household. 

_ It is the first Weekly Journal of Fashion ever pub- 
lished in the United States. The Publishers have 
made arrangements, at great cost, with the most cele- 
brated of the Fashion Papers of Europe, especially 
with the famous Bazar of Berlin, which supplies the 
fashions to the leading journals of Paris, to furnish 
the same to them in advance, so that henceforth the 
fashions will appear in Harrer’s Bazar simultaneous- 
ly with their publication in Paris and Berlin—an ad- 
vantage enjoyed by no other journal in the country. 

€ patrons of Harrrr’s Bazar will receive every 
fortnight ar Pewee, containi rom forty 
to fifty full-sized patterns of ladies’, mi , and chil- 
dren’s bonnets, cloaks, dresses, under -clothing, and 
other articles, accompanied withf the necessary de- 
scriptions and directions, and occasionally an elegant 
colored fashion plate. 

Harper’s Bazar, besides being the leading Fashion 
Journal in this country, will also aim to present be- 
fore its readers the very best specimens of Household 
Literature. It will contain original and selected Se- 
rial Stories, Poetry, Novelettes, Articles on the Topics 
of the Day (exclu ing Politics), on Books, Art, Morals, 
Familiar Science, ucation, Amusements, Hygiene, 
Etiquette, Housekeeping, Gardening, with Home and 
Foreign Gossip. No subject of household interest 
will be excluded from its columns. 

Harper's Bazar will contain 16 folio pages, of the 
size of Harrer’s WEEKLY, printed on supertine calen- 
dered paper, and will be published weekly. 












“Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World.” 


HABPER'S New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 

We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets precisely the popular taste, furnish- 
ing a pleasing and instructive variety of reading for 
all._—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 








* A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


“The best, cheapest, and most successful Family Pa- 
per in the Union.” 


LAABPER'S WEEKLY, 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED, 


The Moprt Newsparer of our country—complete 
in all the departments of an American Family Paper 
—Harprr’s Werk y has earned for itself a right to its 
title, “A Journna. or Crviization.”—New York Even- 
ing Post. 

This Paper furnishes the best illustrations. Our fu- 
ture historians will enrich themselves out of Harrer’s 
Week iy long after writers, and printers, and publish- 
ers are turned to dust.—New York Evanqlist. 

The articles upon public questions which appear in 
Harrer’s Week ty from week to week form a remark- 
able series of brief political essays. They are distin- 
guished by clear and pointed statements, by good 
common sense, by independence and breadth of view. 
They are the expression of mature conviction, high 
principle, and strong feeling, and take their place 
among the best newspaper writing of the time.—North 
American Review, Boston, Mass. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
1868, 


The Publishers have perfected a system of mailin 
by which they can supply the Magazinr, WEEKLY, an 
Bazar promptly to those who prefer to receive their 

eriodicals directly from the Office of Publication. 
ostmasters and others desirous of getting up Clubs 
will be supplied with a Show-Bill on application. 

The postage on Harprr’s WEEKLY is 20 cents a year, 
on the Bazar 20 cents, and on the Magazine 24 cents, 
which must be paid at the subscribe;’s post-office. 


TERMS: 
Harper's Werkty, One Year........ $4 00 
Harrer’s Bazar, One Year .......- 
Harren’s Maeazine, One Year....... 4 00 
Harrer’s Bazan, Harper’s Werxty, and Harrer’s 
Macazrnz, to one address, for one’year, $10 60. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WerkLy, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivz 
Sunsorrers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Six 
Copigs For $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

The Annual Volumes of Harrer’s WEEKLY, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 wack, A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
umes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

A complete Set of Harrrer’s Magaztnr, now com- 
— ‘Vhirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will 

e sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, 
for $2 25 per volume. Single volwmes, by mail, post- 
paid, $3 00. Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by 
nail, postpaid. 

*.* Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must be accompanied with 20 cents apvi- 
TIONAL, for the WeEKLy or Bazar, and 24 cents appi- 
TIONAL for the Magazine, to prepay United States post, 
age. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Feankin SquakeE, New York. 
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PEASANTS OF SABLES D’OLONNE, VENDEE: 


NATIONAL COSTUMES AT THE 
PARIS EXPOSITION. 


One of the most interesting sights in the 
great Paris Exposition, soon to close, is the 
different sections appropriated to the various 
nations, wherein are found not only the prod- 
ucts of these countries but also the people 
in their national costumes. The picturesque 
and unique effect produced by these varied 
styles of dress thus brought into juxtaposition 
is described by visitors as striking in the ex- 





treme. Here are found grouped the China- 
man, the Japanese, the Arab, the Persian, the 
Nubian, the Turk, the Siberian, the Russian, 
and all the peoples of both continents, in shut, 
who are gathered together for the space of a few 
months, then again to be dispersed over the sur- 
face of the globe. The confusion of tongues 
must equal the confusion of dress, and make the 
place seem a real Tower of Babel. 

We give illustrations of some of these cos- 
tume-figures, showing the people of the Lower 
Loire, the country round Strasbourg, and the 
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ALSATIANS FROM THE SUBURBS OF STRASBOURG, RHENISH FRANCE. 


villages of Mecklenburg, in their home dress. 
The first of these are among the most singular 
specimens of costume now remaining among 
the peasantry of Europe. ‘This is the jaunty 
dress of the peasants of Sables d’Olonne, the 
ancient Arenze Aulonenses, in the Vendée. 
Sables d’Olonue is a sea-port town on the Bay 
of Riscay, which stands partly on a sandy penin- 
sula almost separated from the sea, and partly 
on an elevated rock, and consists of three or 
four long sireets, with a port for vessels of 
moderate size. 


PEASANTS OF MecKLENBURG, NorTH GERMANY. 


NATIONAL COSTUMES AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 





The dress of its peasants is a | 


kind of cross between that of the Breton peas- 
ants. and the Spanish peasantry. A marked 
contrast is presented by the sedate yet quaint 
Alsace dress of the dwellers in the suburbs of 
Strasbourg, in Rhenish France, that debatable 
land, half French and half German, which 
France has always claimed and so often lost 
and won. Close by is the clean-shaved Meck- 
lenburg peasant, in his smart postillion dress, 
which the pretty and piquant-looking girl by 


‘his side, in her holiday costume, evidently con- 


siders becoming. ye 
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